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HE New York Trust Company announces the 
opening of its new Main Office at 100 Broad- 
way on Monday, October 3, 1921. 


On this date, the former Main Office of the Com- 
pany at 26 Broad Street and the Liberty Office 
(formerly the office of the Liberty National Bank of 
New York) at 120 Broadway will be discontinued. 
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The consolidation of these two offices in new and 
enlarged quarters provides for the customers of this 
company every facility for the transaction of a com- 
plete commercial banking business, both domestic 
and foreign, together with unsurpassed facilities for 
service in all personal and corporate trust matters. 


Visiting bankers and business men are cordially in- 
vited to call and inspect this new office. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits, $26,000,000 


Main Office: 100 Broapway 
Fifth Avenue Office: S77H St. & 5TH Ave. 


TRUSTEES 


Orro T. BAnNarRD Russet, H. Dunnam Darwin P. KINGSLEY 
Mortimer N. Buckner SaMvuEL H. FIsHer Epwarp E. Loomis 
Tuomas Cocuran Joun A. GaRVER Howarp W. Maxweti 
ne a pg Harvey D. Gisson Ocpen L. Mits 

ere |. aed Tuomas A. GILLESPIE Epwarp S.Moore 

Ors H. Coreen Cuartes HayDEN Junius S. Moraan, Jr. 
Henry P. Davison Lyman N. Hine Grayson M.-P. Murpny 
Rosert W. ve Forest F. N. Horrstror Henry C, Puipps 
GeorceE DovuBLepay WaLterR JENNINGS Dean SaGE 


Member Federal Reserve System {2 N.Y. Clearing House Association 
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HEN travelers of distinction are 

about to visit New York, the 
Waldorf-Astoria is designated as their 
stopping place. This has maintained 
for many years, because, in the city of 
great hotels, there is no other which 
combines in such an admirable manner 
the comfort that is essential and the 
luxury that is desirable. 


A guest enjoys, simultaneously, a grat- 
ifying, personal attention and a knowl- 
edge of seclusion that only a hotel of 
its vast proportions can convey. 


Che Waldort- Csfloria 
Fifth Avenue 9%? and 44° Streets, New York 
Roy Carruthers . . Managing Director : 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Business Meets New Conditions 


American business has been clearing decks. Budgets have 
been revised. Every buying, selling and production unit 
has been overhauled and made ready for intensive service. 
Economy has been the test—economy of time and effort. 


In any study of functions and readjusting of methods, the 
work done by your bank balance should not be overlooked. 
Has it been merely a checking account and a basis for 
commercial credit? Or has it brought to the aid of your 
organization other constructive services? “Are you making 
use now of all the help it should provide ? 


Many business men who carry deposits with the Irving or 
with Irving correspondents have discovered broader service 
possibilities in their banking connections. The Irving in- 
vestigates markets as well as credits, expedites deliveries of 
merchandise as well as collections, supplements the infor- 


mation resources of its customers both in domestic and 
foreign fields. Every transaction it undertakes, either at 
home or over-seas, is handled with a clear understanding 
of business essentials as well as of banking requirements. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


“ae 


1851-1921: SEVENTY YEARS A BUSINESS BANK 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AmeRICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Interesting ‘Comparisons 


It frequently happens that much that is inter- 
esting and valuable can be obtained by request- 
ing your investment bankers to prepare state- 
ments comparing the security, earnings, equity, 
etc., of the bonds and notes you hold with 
others of recognized merit. 


We offer our services along these lines to those owning invest- 
ment bonds or notes. Address NIELS FRODE HOLCH. 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Minneapolis 
Scranton Hartford Pittsburgh Detroit 


DANISH SECURITIES 


ANISH-AMERICAN citizens of this country are in a po$ition to know the funda- 

mental soundness of the economic and financial conditions of Denmark. Many 

have undoubtedly desired an opportunity to take advantage of the present low rate 
of the Danish Krone to invest money in Denmark. The par of the Krone is 26.8c, the 
present price approximately 17c. On the present basis, if, over a period of years, the 
Krone returns to par, there will be an advance of 54% accruing to the investor in 
Danish securities. Realizing that Danish-Americans would appreciate a service which 
would enable them to make investments, we have established a banking relationship with 
Danish financial institutions whereby we are in a position to execute promptly any orders 
for Danish securities. 


Our Copenhagen correspondent calls particular attention to the following securities as 


an investment for Danish-Americans desiring to purchase Kroner and invest them in 
Denmark. 


34%4% Redeemable DANISH GOVERN- DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK of 

MENT BONDS of 1900 ets Copenhagen 
t J © ‘ v 9 » 

The interest on these Bonds is payable in Danish = el ee ee wn ee 

peeeer veel 2 5 oo > saee see Fane This is one of the oldest and best known inter- 
fixed rate of 1,000 Kroner = 1,400 Francs. national banks in the world. 

Dividends for past 5 years 12% per annum. 

The approximate yield is about 6%, but both the The stock of this bank is pag near its lowest 

principal and the interest increase with the in- rice and aftords a yield of nearly 10%, unusually 

crease in exchange rates. igh for a prime bank stock. 


Your inquiry is invited on these and other Danish securities. 


ALDRED & COMPANY, Ltd. 


40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
MONTREAL 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AmeriIcaNn-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 








BANKING DEPARTMENT 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK Boston 


SCANDINAVIA 


_ For over a half a century we have maintained close 
banking affiliations with all parts of Scandinavia. We 
offer our facilities and familiarity with business meth- 
ods and conditions there to those engaged in trade 
with Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers . 
London, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 


OUR RECORD 
FORTY-ONE YEARS OF CONSERVATIVE BANKING 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 
ESTABLISHED 1879 
BY HAUGAN & LINDGREN 
SURPLUS (Earned) $3,500,000 
Checking—Savings—Bond—F oreign 
Real Estate Loan and Trust Departments 


Our Foreign Department 


maintains direct connections with the leading banks throughout Europe, and has particu- 


larly close relations with the largest financial institutions in Sweden, 


CAPITAL $2,500,000 


Norway, and Denmark 
Your Business Invited 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


David N. Barker Henry A. Haugan Wm. A. Peterson 
J. J. D 


- Dau President Proprietor Peterson Nursery 
Chairman, Reid, Murdoch & Co. 


ohn N. Dole Oscar H. Haugan Charles Piez 
Pres. H. M. Hooker Glass & Vice-President President Link Belt Co. 


Paint Co. 
A. Lanquist Marvin B. Pool 
Chairman of the Board President Lanquist & Illsley Co. Manager Butler Brothers 


T. A. Siqueland, Manager of Foreign Department 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Centralbanken for Norge 
Christiania 
F ounded by Fifty Norwegian and Foreign Banks 


Capital and Funds, Kr. 69,000,000.00 


Is exceptionally well equipped for offering the best facilities 
for execution of banking business all over 


Norway 


Please Inquire for Terms 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Centralbank, Christiania’’ 


ANDRESENS BANK 


Aktieselskab 
(Late N. A. Andresen & Co., Bankers, established 1809) 


From January |, 1921, amalgamated with Bergens Kreditbank, 
Bergen, Capital and Reserve Fund of amalgamated 
banks Kr. 108,000,000 


CHRISTIANIA 


Telegraphic Address: Andresbank 
Branches in Christiania: Six 


Correspondents throughout Scandinavia and in all the principal places of the world 


Banking of every description transacted, collections of Bills, rchase and sale of Foreign 
kines. urrent and Deposit Accounts opened, allowing the highest 
rates of interest. Bonds bought and sold, etc. 


The Bank is equipped to offer unsurpassed facilities Correspondence invited 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tue AmeERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Empire Crust Company 


MAIN OFFICE FIFTH AVENUE GFFICE 
Equitable Building 580 Fifth Avenue 
120 Broadway 


oe. corner 47th Street 
New York co” New York 


LONDON OFFICE 
41 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 


RESOURCES FEBRUARY 28, 1921, OVER $54,000,000 
The Fifth Avenue office of this company, corner of 47th Street, is accessibly situated 
and has complete banking facilities to offer to any one desiring the services of an uptown 
banking institution. 


Its “Personal Banking Service” strongly appeals to the individual as well as to the 
firm or corporation. 


Interest may be arranged for upon accounts subject to check. Certificates of Deposit, 
maturing at a date to suit the needs of the depositor, issued at favorable rates of interést. 


Empire Safe Bepusit Company 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Banco Escandinavo-Brazileiro S.A. 


(THE SCANDINAVIAN-BRAZILIAN BANK, Ltd.) | 
Rio de Janeiro Rua da Alfandega 32° 


Capital Fully Paid Up - - - - 5,000,000 Kroner 


Bank founded in Brazil by a syndicate of 32 Norwegian 
Banks with a Capital and Surplus of 


659,100,000 Kroner 


General Banking Business with special facilities offered 
for financial operations in the Scandinavian Countries 


and Brazil 


CODES USED— 
A. B.C. 4th and Sth. Al. Lieber’s. Bentley’s. Telegr. Address 


Western Union. Imperial Comb (Broomhall’s) “SKANBANK” 
Peterson’s Int. Bkg (Pibco). Ribeiro. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


AKTIEBOLAGET 


GOTEBORGS BANK 


GOTHENBURG 


Branches: 


ALINGSAS 
BENGTSFORS 
BERGSHAMRA 
BJORKETORP 
BRUZAHOLM 
BACKEFORS 
DALS-H6GEN 
FALERUM 
FALKENBERG 
FIGEHOLM 
FISKEBACKSKIL 
FIJALLBACKA 
GAMLEBY 
GISLAVED 
GREBBESTAD 
GULLRINGEN 
HALLINGEBERG 
HALLSBERG 
HALMSTAD 
HORRED 
HULTSFRED 
HYLTEBRUEK 
HALSINGBORG 
KARLSTAD 
KARLSTORP 
KINNA 
KOPPARBERG 
KRAKSHULT 
KUNGSBACKA 
LAHOLM 
LANDERYD 
LAXA 
LENHOFDA 
LINDESBERG 
LINDOME 
LOCENEVI 
LYSEKIL 


Established in 1848 


TOTAL ASSETS ABOUT 
Kronor 500,000,000 


THROUGH OUR MANY ' 


BRANCHES IN SWEDEN AND 
CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER 
THE SCANDINAVIAN COUN- 
TRIES WE ARE ABLE TO 
OFFER EVERY ACCOMMODA- 
TION POSSIBLE FOR BANK- 
ING TRANSACTIONS IN SWE- 
DEN, NORWAY & DENMARK 


Best rates of interest on 
deposits and current accounts 


Telegr. address: GOTABANK 


STOCKHOLM 


Branches: 


LONNEBERGA 
MARIANNELUND 
MARSTRAND _ 
MUSTADFORS 
NORA 
NORRTELJE 
NASSIO 
PELARNE 
RUMSKULLA 
SANDEN 
SKEDSHULT 
SKENE 
SMALANDS- 
STENAR 
SMSGEN 
STENUNGSUND 
STORSIS 
STROMSTAD 
SVANESUND 
SODERTELJE 
TINGSRYD 
TORUP 
TYLLINGE 
TOCKSFORS 
UDDEVALLA 
ULLARED 
VALDEMARSVIK 
VARBERG 
VEINGE 
VIMMERBY 
VRAKA 
VADD6 
VASTERVIK 
VASTERAS 
ALFSERED 
SREBRO 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe American-ScANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Going to Sweden? 
Address Your Mail Here 


Travellers’ Letters of Credit Bureau 
SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN 


Telegraphic address, “Handelsbank” 
STOCKHOLM 


Situated opposite the “King’s Garden” in the heart of the city and the imme- 
diate vicinity of the leading hotels. Reading and writing room. Information. 


Travellers’ Mail Addressed Here 


held pending arrival and forwarded according to instructions. 


Svenska Handelsbanken (“the Swedish Bank of Commerce”) has 256 
branches covering the whole of Sweden. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AmERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Established in 1864 


Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget 


GOTEBORG STOCKHOLM MALMO 


Branches 
in All Parts of Sweden 


Paid-up Capital and Reserves, Kr. 182,000,000 


Banking business of every description 
transacted. The Bank affords every 
facility for transactions between 
Scandinavia and the United States. 


Telegraphic Address: “KREDITBOLAGET” 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


STOCKHOLMS 
ENSKILDA BANK 


STOCKHOLM 


ESTABLISHED 1856 UNLIMITED LIABILITY 


TOTAL RESOURCES ABOUT 500,000,000 KRONOR 


GENERAL BANKING 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT BOND DEPARTMENT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


INDIVIDUAL TRUST CORPORATION TRUST 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK 
Hypothek-og Vekselbank 


Capital, fully paid: PAP eee i Reserves: 
100 Million Kroner . i ae 50 Million Kroner 


COPENHAGEN (Denmark) 


Telegraphic Address: LANDMANDSBANK 


PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 


Aabenraa Farum Kolding Nykjébing Sj. | Svendborg 
Aalborg Fejé Kolind Nysted Sénderborg 
Bagsvard Fredericia Korsér Nérre Broby Sénderho 
Bandholm Grenaa Langeskov , Roslev Thisted 
Bramminge Haderslev Maribo Rédby Tdlldése 
Durup Holbak Marstal Saxkjébing Ténder 
Elsinore Hurup Nakskov Skagen Vejle 
Esbjerg Hvidbjerg Nordby Skive Vestervig 
Eskildstrup Hérsholm Nyborg Slangerup Aréskjébing 
Faaborg Kallundborg Nykjébing F. Stubbekjébing Orbak 


The Bank transacts every kind of legitimate 
Banking business. 


DIRECTORS 


Emil Gliickstadt C. Harhoff 
Emil Rasmussen 


NEW YORK AGENTS 
National City Bank National Bank of Commerce 
Guaranty Trust Company Bankers Trust Company 
Brown Brothers & Company Chemical National Bank 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tue AmERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 














BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Central Union Trust Company, 
of New York 


80 BROADWAY 


OTHER OFFICES 


42nd Street, corner Madison Avenue 
786 Fifth Avenue, corner 60th Street 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits 
Total Resources 
(June 30, 1921) 


i 


i] 
Conducts a General Commercial Banking Business 
Handles Foreign Transactions 
Acts in Every Fiduciary Capacity 


DIRECTORS 


WALTER P. BLISS CHARLES LANIER 

JAMES C. BRADY V. EVERIT MACY 

JAMES BROWN WILLIAM H. NICHOLS, JR. 
GEORGE W. DAVISON DUDLEY OLCOTT, II. 
JOHNSTON deFOREST W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
RICHARD DELAFIELD FREDERICK STRAUSS 
CLARENCE DILLON EDWIN THORNE 

HENRY EVANS CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
FREDERIC de P. FOSTER J. Y. G. WALKER 

ADRIAN ISELIN FRANCIS M. WELD 
JAMES N. JARVIE M. ORME WILSON 
AUGUSTUS W. KELLEY WILLIAM WOODWARD 


Central Union Safe Deposit Company ', 
Safe Deposit Vaults 


When answering advertisements, please mention Tue AmeErIcaN-ScCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 
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“The Development of 


Scandinavian-American 


Trade Relations”’ 
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NDER this title The National City Bank 

of New York has just issued an illustrated 
booklet, which will be sent upon request to busi- 
ness men who are interested in the commerce 
between these nations. 
This Bank has for many years devoted particu- 
lar attention to trade between the United States 
and the Scandinavian countries, and has built up 
an organization especially equipped to handle all 
the financial transactions arising out of such trade. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
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HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits More Than $100,000,000. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe American-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


BERGENS KREDITBANK 


Bergen, Norway 


Telegraphic Address: “Kreditbank” 


From Ist January, 1921, amalgamated with 


Andresens Bank A/S, Christiania, Norway 


Capital and Reserve Fund of amalgamated banks, 
Kr. 108,000,000 


New York Correspondents: 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Chicago Correspondents: 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 
STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


Boston Correspondent: 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 


Every description of Banking Business transacted. Current Accounts opened 
on the most favorable terms. Deposits received at rates which may be ascer- 
tained on application. Bills Negotiated and Collected. Letters of Credit avail- 
able in all parts of the world issued. Special Department for Foreigners. Mail 
and Telegraphic Remittances made. Bond and Stock Exchange Department. 


. . . * 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


NORDISK 
BANKINSTITUT 


A/S 


CHRISTIANIA 
NORWAY 


aK 


Paid Up Capital—8 Million Kroner 


BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF ALL KINDS 


AMERICAN BUSINESS OUR SPECIALTY 


Correspondents in New York: 


The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
National City Bank of New York 
Central Union Trust Company 
Seaboard National Bank 

- American Express Company 


When answering advertisements, please mention Taz American-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





CONTRIBUTORS TO THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


The Danish painter, Count Haratp Mo trkg, has taken part in expeditions to 
Greenland, and has also visited Iceland and Lapland. In 1898 he first went to Disco 
Island on the coast of Greenland with Dr. Steenstrup and the botanist, Morten 
Porsild. He took part in the Danish “Literary Greenland Expedition” in 1902-1904, 
together with Mylius Erichsen, Knud Rasmussen, and Jérgen Brénlund. Of these 
four friends, Mylius Erichsen and Jérgen Brénlund perished on the Denmark 
Expedition. Knud Rasmussen is eagerly pursuing his explorations and has but 
recently departed on a new expedition with the main purpose of investigating the 
sources of the Eskimo language. 


Louis Bose is known especially for his researches into the genealogy and history 
of the Norwegian-Danish nobility. He has written numerous books of a historical- 
biographical character, and has edited various memoirs and letters of distinguished 
men and women of Denmark. In 1912 to 1915, Dr. Bobé travelled in Greenland, 
and after his return published Grénlandske Relation Since 1916 he has been 
an instructor at the University of Copenhagen. 


Wiri1am THALBITZER is instructor in Greenlandic at the University of Copenhagen. 
In the years 1900 to 1914, he has three times made study trips to Greenland, visiting 
both the east and west coast. He is co-editor of International Journal of American 
Linguistics, contributor to the Handbook of American Indian Languages, and the 
author of various books on Eskimo life and civilization. 


The Review is indebted to our energetic representative in Copenhagen, Mr. 
_ Knup Henprixsen, for the zeal and discrimination in the collection of material which 
has made this Greenland Number possible. 
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GREENLAND 


(Tre limits of the inland ice are shown) 


Map Drawn by Harald Moltke 
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Greenland—A Two Hundredth Anniversary 
By Louis Bosk 


In Denmark and Norway various celebrations have been held this 
year to commemorate the fact that on July 3 two centuries had passed 
since the Norwegian clergyman, Hans Egede, preacher of the gospel 
and colonizer of Greenland in modern times, stepped ashore on that 
distant arctic land. 

In Copenhagen a full and inclusive Greenland exhibition, con- 
taining, besides many articles fraught with memories of Egede and 
his family, groups, displays, and panoramas illustrative of conditions 
in the country and the daily life and activities of. the people under 
Danish rule, has recently been opened in the restored rooms of Nicolai 
church. The Univer sity honored Egede’s memory with a celebration, 
and in the near future a two volume work on Greenland with numerous 
illustrations and topographical maps will be published. Christian X, 
accompanied by Queen Alexandrine and the royal princes, extended 
his summer cruise, intended for Iceland and the Faroes, so far as to 
include Greenland also, and thus became the first Danish king to visit 
that distant possession of the Crown. 

The history of Greenland through the ages tells of many brave 
deeds by vikings and mariners. Mile after mile, the coast line has 
been charted, often at the cost of dangers and hardships. The lustre 
of adventure surrounds this country which was discovered, lost, and 
won again for the Scandinavian North. 

In his timbered viking ship the outlawed Eric the Red, in the 
year 982, steered his course across the ocean from Iceland to the east 
coast of Greenland. Following the shore, he rounded the southern 
point of the country and sailed up the west coast. There he settled 
by one of the pine-bordered deep fjords where, in modern times, 
the ruins of his stone dwelling, built after the old Icelandic manner, 
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have been discovered. After three years he went back to visit his 
home, and when he returned to Greenland again, many of the Ice- 
landers, for whom he had painted the attractions of the country, went 
with him. Nor were they disappointed. They found a wealth of 
whales and seals, reindeer and birds, rivers rich in salmon, and lux- 
uriant pastures which could sustain large herds of cattle and other 
domestic animals. The greater number of the newcomers settled in 
the southern part of the island, preferably in the present district of 
Julianehaab, while others went farther north and founded what 
afterwards became Godthaab and vicinity, the scene of Egede’s 
activities. Around the year 1000 the ice-free coast from this spot at 
64° north latitude down to Cape Farewell was in greater part inhab- 
ited. On their summer voyages, the brave Norsemen sailed past 
Disco Island as far as 73° north latitude. Moreover Eric the Red’s 
son, Leif, discovered Helluland, Markland, and Vinland, which 
regions Professor H. P. Steensby, who recently passed away, has 
shown to be Labrador, Belle Isle Strait, and the St. Lawrence River. 
When the colonies of the Norsemen were at their highest point 

of development, the southern settlement (known as Osterbygden), 
around Julianehaab, consisted of 190 parishes, the western ( Vester- 
bygden) around Godthaab, of 90. Between three and four thousand 
persons lived there in well organized communities patterned after the 
Icelandic. Their church life centered around sixteen parish churches 
with an episcopal residence at Gardar. Ruins of the celebrated Ka- 
kortok church are still preserved and are familiar from many pictures. 
The flourishing and busy life that stirred within the shelter of 

the green-clad valleys, of which both the ancient sagas and the modern 
excavations speak so eloquently, was, however, doomed to destruc- 
tion. Diseases, in particular the Black Plague which ravaged 
Norway in 1349, thinned 

the ranks of the popula- 

tion and weakened its 

power of resistance. 

Those that remained 

either fell victims to de- 

generating influences, 

among which inter-mar- 

riage was one, or they 

succumbed in the strug- 

gles with the advancing 

Eskimos, of which the 

old Greenland legends 

tell. The last ship of 


Cuvurcn Rutw at Kakortoxk From THE TIME oF THE OLD which we hear brought 
Norsemen news from Greenland in 
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1410. The sphinx of the ice world brooded for centuries over unsolved 
mysteries. 

Near the end of the fifteenth century, according to a manuscript 
brought to light by the writer, the friendly relations then existing 
between King Alfonso V of Portugal and King Christian I of 
Denmark led to a joint Greenland expedition twenty years before 
the voyage of Columbus. Its purpose was to find the Northwest 
Passage. The expedition was in charge of the Danish seafarers 
Pining and Pothorst, and there were on board two Portuguese noble- 
men, one of them being the well known Corte Real, the elder. They 
landed on the east coast of Greenland, at what is now the mission 
station Angmagssalik. ‘There they traded with the natives, who met 
them in big boats without keels (woman-boats), but afterwards 
showed hostility. The project of Christian II to conquer Greenland 
with a large fleet, about 1520, and the three expeditions equipped by 
Frederik II in the period from 1568 to 1581 were all unsuccessful. 
Being unable to cut through the floating masses of ice along the east 
coast, they attempted the western route. The great English mariner 
M. Frobisher, in 1578, caught sight of the west coast of Greenland, 
which he took for the fabled land of the Zenians, Friesland. The same 
belief was held by J. Davis, who on his first arctic voyage, in 1585, 
gave Greenland Strait its name, while he called the more southerly 
region by the forbidding appellation Land of Desolation. He landed 
on the same spot where Egede later went ashore, and traded with the 
natives, of whom he gave the first account. On his second voyage, in 
1586, when he touched at the same spot and afterwards followed the 
coast as far as to 78° north latitude, he became convinced that this 
country was the vanished Greenland. 

Denmark’s active sea-king, Christian IV, then realized that it 
was time to claim sovereignty over this old Norwegian-Danish Crown 
land. He therefore sent three expeditions to Greenland between the 
years 1605 and 1607, partly under command of British naval officers 
and the splendid navigator James Hall, of Hull, who undoubtedly 
had taken part in the voyages of Frobisher and Davis. On the first 
of these expeditions—from which he brought back with him some 
captured Greenlanders and a supply of narwhale teeth—Hall under- 
took a trip by boat from his anchoring place at 65° north latitude and 
charted the coast as far as toDisco Bay. The second took him to the 
same regions. But on his last trip, financed by some rich Englishmen, 
after whom he gave the name Ball’s River to the Godthaab Fjord, 
this admirable man was killed, in 1612, by an arrow aimed by a native. 
In 1636 there was established in Copenhagen a Greenland company 
which equipped ships for Greenland, but could not make the enter- 
prise pay. Relying on Hall’s map, the Danish naval officer, David 
Danell, undertook three voyages during the years 1852 to 1854 with 
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the aid of a wealthy citizen of Copenhagen. He reached the places 
that Hall had visited, but likewise failed to make lasting connections. 
The only tangible result of the voyage was that Frederik III made 
special provisions for Greenland in his royal coat of arms, to which 
was added a polar bear, sitting, against a blue field. 

Meanwhile the Dutch, with their proud traditions on the sea, 
had added their contributions toward the rediscovery of Greenland 
and the utilization of the hunting possibilities in Davis Strait. 
Enterprising Dutch merchants sent out ships which. went as far as 
to 72° north latitude, and their commanders gave to many places the 
names they still bear. Hunting the big Greenland whales began at 
that time, and there grew up a lively barter with the natives who, in 
exchange for the pelts of foxes and seals, were given knives, nails, 
brass kettles, and such articles of luxury as beads and fancy coats. 
Toward the close of the century, Christian V tried in vain to assert 
his sovereignty over Greenland against the Dutch and the Hanseatic 
merchants, who also cruised in “Strat Davis,” as the west coast of the 
country was called until about 1750, while Spitzbergen was known 
as Greenland. From Bergen, which had been the point of departure 
during the ascendancy of the Norsemen, an enterprising merchant 
once more sent out a ship, in 1708, and this brought back various 
products as well as information about the natives and a report that 
the most agreeable part of the coast was 64° north latitude. 

What neither royal command nor diplomatic negotiation, neither 
commercial initiative nor brave seamanship, could accomplish toward 
once again acquiring Greenland for the Danish-Norwegian Crown, 
was achieved by a single individual, the clergyman Hans Egede from 
the northern part of Norway, who, in 1708, conceived the idea of 
preaching the gospel to the descendants of the old Norsemen—sunk 
into heathendom and barbarism. For more than ten years he fought 
the ill will and indifference of ecclesiastical and secular authorities 
both, until, in 1721, he at last succeeded in organizing a private com- 
pany in Bergen, which equipped three ships for Greenland. In one 
of these he embarked, together with his brave wife, Gertrud Rasch, 
and their three small children. After a stormy passage, they reached 
Greenland, and landed, on July 3, 1721, at the very spot where the 
colony of Godthaab now stands. For fifteen long years he remained 
in the country, constantly struggling to maintain his position, and 
overcoming the suspicions of the natives by his charity and humane 
care, while he learned their difficult language by persistent applica- 
tion. Navigation ceased on account of the ice blockade. The Dutch 
burned down the settlement, and the company became insolvent. The 
government then took over the trade and sent an armed force to 
occupy a fort, a movement which failed of success, and Christian VI 
gave up all further efforts. This foreed Egede to abandon his mis- 
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Hans Eocene, Known as THE AposttE TO GREENLAND, AND His Wire, Gertrup Rascu 


sionary labors and, with the aid of his wife, begin trade, in order to 
provide food for his family and the people of the colony. When at 
last the king, moved by his appeals, decided to support the mission 


work, a Greenlander, returning from Denmark, brought with him 
the smallpox to the country, and the colony Godthaab (established 
in 1728) with its large trade district was laid almost waste by the 
disease. But in this time of trial the rare qualities of Exgede and his 
wife stood the test. What these two accomplished by their untiring 
charity, their aid and comfort to the sick and dying, is one of the 
brightest pages in the history of the Protestant Church. Gertrud 
Rasch succumbed under the superhuman strain, and Egede, himself 
broken in health, returned home, in 1736, taking the body of his “faith- 
ful Sarah” as his sole worldly possession. 

Egede’s two brave sons, Pov] and Niels, continued his missionary 
labors. The work of colonization also grew, and gradually Egede’s 
plan of establishing a chain of trading posts along the coast at inter- 
vals of about sixty miles was realized. Between the years 1734 and 
1742 Christianshaab and Jacobshavn colonies were established in 
North Greenland and Frederikshaab in South Greenland. In 1749 
the Royal Trading Company took over the commerce hitherto carried 
on by individuals with the authority and support of the State. Under 
its management six new trading posts were built between the years 
1754 and 1773, one of them being Upernivik, which is still the most 
northerly colony of Denmark, so that Egede’s magnificent plan of 
encircling the entire west coast from 60° to 73° north latitude was 
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finally made a fact. He was himself appointed bishop of Greenland,’ 
and as such labored unceasingly until his death, in 1758, to chris- 
tianize the natives and to spread information about the country 
through writings of lasting value. 

In 1775 the Royal Danish Trade Monopoly for Greenland was 
created. Exploration of the east coast was brought a great step for- 
ward through the woman-boat expedition of the Danish naval cap- 
tain, V. A. Graah, who followed the southern part of the shore to 
65° and 18’ north latitude. Half a century passed, however, before 
Danish investigation of Greenland assumed a real scientific character 
through the creation of a Commission for the Direction of Geograph- 
ical Research in Greenland, which was formed by the government in 
1878 and is still functioning. The first members of this commission 
were the noted mineralogist, Professor F. Johnstrup, and the admi- 
rable explorer and friend of Greenland, H. J. Rink. In order to 
improve the faulty maps of Greenland, a number of naval officers 
were sent out, and they discharged their task with credit, as did also 
the Danish mineralogists, zoologists, arid botanists who in the course 
of time accomplished work valued in the international scientific world. 
In 1883 to 1885 Commander Holm, who is still living, made his famous 
woman-boat expedition to the east coast of Greenland. The chief 
results of this trip were, in the field of geography, the discovery of 
Christian [X’s Land north of the coastal territory chartered by Graah, 
and, in that of ethnology, by the information about the heretofore 
unknown Eskimo tribes at Angmagssalik (since 1894 a Danish mis- 
sionary station). In the north, exploration of the east coast was car- 
ried on by C. H. Ryder who with his ship in 1891 to 1892 charted the 
big, almost unknown territory near Scoresby Sound, while the dis- 
tance from there to Angmagssalik was explored and mapped out by 
the expedition of the Carlsberg Foundation in 1898 to 1900, under 
the daring and capable leadership of G. C. Amdrup. 

The Danish expeditions of the present century—those of foreign 
countries must be passed over here—are still fresh in memory. We 
have space only to enumerate them: Mylius Erichsen’s literary expe- 
dition in 1903 to 1904 with the first sledge journey across Melville 
Bay to Cape York, the result of which was the inclusion of the Polar 
Eskimos among the Danish Greenlanders; the Denmark expedition 
in 1906 to 1908, which had for its objective the northeast corner of the 
island, and completed the charting of the Greenland coast, but which 
cost Mylius Erichsen and his two companions their lives; and, finally, 
the two journeys by Knud Rasmussen, the founder of Cape York 
Station (Thule), which is now brought under Danish jurisdiction. 
Knud Rasmussen’s first sledge journey across the inland ice, in 1912, 
confirmed once for all the non-existence of the Peary canal, and his 
second Thule expedition in 1915 to 1918 explored unknown bays 
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Tue S. S. “Hans Ecepe,”’ Ownep sy THE Royat GREENLAND TRADING CoMPANY, IN THE IcE 
AT UMANAK 


of the north coast. It was on the return journey across the inland 
ice that two of Rasmussen’s companions lost their lives. Among all 
journeys across the inland ice since the ski trip of Nansen in 1888, 
that of Lieutenant-Colonel J. P. Koch, however, stands foremost. In 
1912 he crossed from the northeast coast to Upernivik and wintered 
on the ice. 

During the past two hundred years many brilliant feats have 
been accomplished in Greenland under the Danish flag, and much 
pioneer work, of which Denmark may justly be proud, has been 
achieved in every field of science. In the present year, when Den- 
mark has reached the goal of her efforts in having the whole country 
placed under Danish rule with the consent of the powers, honor and 
thanks are due to the many brave men of other lands who have added 
their valuable contribution to our knowledge of Greenland. Among 
Americans mention must be made of Kane, Hayes, Hall, and Peary. 





King and Queen in Greenland 


A GreeNLaAnp Famiry Walrtine ror THE KING 





Kayaks anp Woman-Boats Our to Meet THE K1n@’s SHIP 


Tue Govrnaas Cotony Greets THE Kine aNp QuEeEN 





From a Painting by Harald Moltke 
Knup RasMvussEN ON THE INLAND IcE 


An Artist Among the Polar Eskimos 


With Drawings by the Author 
By Haratp Mo.rKe 


Groénland med den gyldne Himmel, 
Nunatakker og Snefjeldsvrimmel, 
Bjerge, som dybt i Havet staa, 
Tinder, som langt i Skyerne gaa: 
Groénland, Grénland, hvide Land! 


Greenland, inaccessible, remote, had for many thousands of 
years slept its sleep of a fairy-tale princess, encircled by stormy, ice- 
bound seas, visited only by screeching gulls or polar bears, until a 
mere chance brought it under human eye. 

About the year 870, Gunnbjérn, the bold Norwegian sea-farer, 
son of Ulf Krake, crushed by the taxes of Harold the Fair-haired, 
determined to leave his native Norway and settle with his family and 
his herds in Iceland. Storms drove him far to the west, where he 
saw some islands. These he called the Gunnbjérn Archipelago. 
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Later, his tale was told in song and saga, but the land slept on 
in dreamless sleep. 

The first to set foot on the nameless land was the dauntless and 
war-like Eric the Red. Yet it seemed as if the country preferred to 
continue its restful existence undisturbed. ‘Though men from .the 
North had found the mildest and most fertile spots, it was only with 
hardship and constant deprivation that life had been maintained 
there during the few centuries the soil had been conquered. Did the 
land regret, I wonder, having allowed the white man to approach. its 
beautiful untouched majesty? Was its modesty abashed at meeting 
these uninvited guests who settled in spite of the nature of the 
country? It seemed so, for the puny natives, weaklings besides the 
aggressive Norsemen, were granted power to drive off the Vikings. 
It acknowledged the Eskimos as its own sons, sprung from its soil. 

The veil of impenetrability, but not oblivion, again descends over 
the fairy country. Its very aloofness exerted a magnetic attraction 
over people from this side of the Atlantic. Again and again an 
attempt was made to raise the veil from the face of the beauty and 
reveal her form. Not until very recently has it been possible to trace 
the outlines of her coasts, and prove that she is an island—the greatest 
in the world—a veritable hemisphere. 

Travelling in this country is no easy matter. It is now as when 
created. There are neither roads nor railroads, telegraph nor tele- 
phone. The Eskimos’ own inventions must suffice, and in their very 
primitiveness they often show signs of genius. 

After having made, in 1898, a short summer excursion to Disco 
Island, it was my privilege to cross nearly the entire length of 
Greenland, from north to south, during the summers and winters of 
1902 to 1904. My impressions and experiences at that time have 
influenced my life since. 

New Year’s Eve of 1901 I spent in the home of a well-known 
professor in Copenhagen. Here a brilliant company was assembled 
in which Danish science and art were well represented. I had hardly 
entered before one of the sons of the house, seizing me by the lapel of 
my coat and stopping in the same way a dark young man who was 
passing, said, “You two belong together.” 

This was more true than he could know, for this young man was 
Knud Rasmussen. In the course of conversation during that evening, 
he told me much about his life. “I was born in 1879 in Jacobshavn. 
My father was a clergyman in North Greenland, but has now a parish 
here in Denmark. My mother’s father, Fleischer by name, was man- 
ager of a colony, while her mother was an Eskimo. I have Eskimo 
blood in my veins and feel the bond which binds me to Greenland. 
When I was twelve years old, I was sent to Denmark to school, and 
now that I have passed my student examination, I have but one wish— 
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to return. I speak the language like a native, and I feel that my life 
is dedicated to Greenland. Unfortunately it is impossible to set off 
for that country without further ado, but my friend, the writer, Mylius 
Erichsen, and I have planned an expedition through all of Greenland 
té the most northerly human habitation, the little Eskimo tribe at 
Cape York. These people are heathens, and quite untouched by our 
civilization and culture. We are very desirous of having an artist 
with us, and I am happy in having met you this evening, for I feel 
that you are the man we want. I know that you were in Greenland 
during the summer of 1898, and I know your pictures from there. 
You paint Greenland and the Eskimos as I love them. You must 
go with us.” 

For a young man thirsting to use his powers as a painter, this 
was very tempting. A few days later, when Mylius Erichsen visited 
my studio, it was arranged that I should join the expedition. 

A busy time followed. Pass, provisions, and all the necessary 
equipment for the long journey of two and a half years were to be 
secured. It was with happy feelings that on June 24, St. John’s 
Day, 1902, we went aboard the screw steamer Godthaab, knowing 
that in its hold lay our belongings, photographic apparatus of various 
kinds, including three for taking moving pictures, Journals, painting 
materials in abundance, and much else. 

The trip across the North Sea and the Atlantic passed quickly, 
and at the end of June, in the most glorious weather, we reached the 
Colony Godthaab. Dressed as for the tropics in white from head to 
heel, we made by day wonderful excursions into the mountains and 
danced in the evening with the Eskimo girls in their picturesque 
costumes. The headquarters of the expedition were established in a 
deserted doctor’s house. One room was made into a consulting room 
by our doctor, while I established a studio in another. 

Our plan did not leave us much time to spend here, so we were 
soon off in a ““woman’s boat,” so-called because rowed by six supple 
Eskimo girls, with an old experienced man as coxswain, who steers 
with an oar. The boat is merely a wooden frame work with sealskin 
stretched over. The first time I took my place in such a craft, I was 
afraid of stepping through the thin skin, through which the clear green 
water was visible. What a wonderful means of transportation a 
woman’s boat is! If the weather is calm and the waves not too high, 
many a good day’s journey is soon left behind. However, it is not 
very sea-worthy and generally hugs the shore; yet sounds and fjords 
twelve to sixteen miles broad can be crossed. 

Some nomadic blood runs in us all, and a summer journey in 
Greenland, amidst scenery of magnificence and grandeur, is one of 
the greatest experiences a modern human being can have. How 
glorious to get up in the morning surrounded by mountains whose 
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snowy summits are capped with clouds, whose base is plunged in the 
sea, and where in glistening inlets, ice-clad fjalds tower aloft like 
marble palaces. There is inspiration enough for an artist. Let me 
but draw and paint until my hand falls exhausted, and then return 
to the tent, where comrades are gathered around the boiling kettle. Let 
only him who has lived thus talk of the taste of food and coffee. The 
bed is made of fragrant heather, and one creeps into the sleeping-bag 
tired by the day’s work, lulled to sleep by a purling brook or the 
rolling breakers, to awake in the morning refreshed and renewed by a 
night in the open air. Now the tent is rolled up, pots and kettles 
placed under the thwarts in the light woman’s boat, which has lain 
beached on the sand during the night and is now gracefully riding the 
mirrored surface of the waves. Glad shouts of “Seineksunej”— 
“greetings —fill the air, and we are soon following the coast, frighten- 
ing huge flocks of eider ducks, some of which are shot for the evening 
meal. As a rule, at least two men in kayaks follow the boats, and 
from this slender, graceful, one-man craft, harpoon seals which spring 
up across our way, or shoot with light three-lobed feathered arrows 
after flying game. At the close of the day’s journey, a landing is made 
just where one wishes—no permission necessary. Not to know where 
the next night will be spent is a glorious, liberating thought. One 
finds that the truest human existence is the ‘free life of a hunter 
in unison with nature. 

Yet when the way lies 
through field-ice, where sharp 
edges may gouge and tear, a 
journey in a frail boat of skins 
is fraught with danger and dif- 
ficulties. After some glorious 
days at Godthaab Fjord, we 
experienced a rather trying 
crossing to the outpost, Kan- 
gerk, a few miles from Godt- 
haab where Jorgen Brénlund, 
Knud Rasmussen’s childhood 
friend from Jacobshavn, was 
curate. He now joined the ex- 
pedition, and followed us faith- 
fully all the way to Cape York. 

One day we made an egg- 
gathering excursion in women’s , P 
boats to Cook's Talands, a few | Ties Gienem. “Deon sy Hines ees 
miles from Kangerk. The 1ce THE Seconp Myuius Ericusen ExpPepirion, 
gave us no small amount of dif- Wuen He Draccep Himsetr on Frozen Feet 


, to A Spor Wuere He Horep tue Papers He 
ficulty, but every one was 1n Carriep Micut Be Founp 
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Jua, THE Strory-TELLER ON THE Coox IsLanps 


the gayest spirits, for Jua, the comic story-teller, was in one of the 
boats. We landed on one of the small flat islands, and here we liter- 
ally waded in tern eggs which lay about everywhere covering the 
rocks and ground. Many baskets were filled, while flocks of terns, 
screeching and attacking us with their sharp beaks, circled in the air 
over our heads. Later we boiled quantities of the eggs, which are 
delicious when they do not contain young. Now a group formed about 
Jua, and laughter pealed in the still evening air. The next morning, 
camp was broken in a hurry, and we rowed directly home, for a storm 
was brewing. However, thanks to the irresponsible Jua, our spirits 
continued high. 

Contrasts are sharp in Greenland. Soon weeping and wailing 
arose in our boat. We had found a buoy adrift, and as the young 
huntsman to whom it belonged was known to be off on the very dan- 
gerous Nardanak (halibut) fishing, and his mother was of our crew, 
she feared the worst, that the huge fish had upset the kayak, and her 
son was drowned. It proved to be only too true. Sammel never 
returned. Weeping and lamentation arose from all the homes. His 
family crouched together in their hut, unwilling to taste food or do 
anything, merely rocking back and forth and wailing. 
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Eskimos are violent in their joy, passionate in their sorrow. 
However, they are grown children. Sorrow does not last. A week 
passes; Sammel is forgotten; the carefree games go on. 

Shortly after this we journeyed north. The weather was now 
cool and rainy. The Eskimos planted an oar upright in the woman’s 
boat, fastened a sail to it, lay down in the bottom of the boat, and let 
the wind carry them along. In this way we reached the colony, 
Sukkertoppen (Sugar Loaf), where we jumped ashore in our water 
tight suits of skins like glistening bronze men. Here too was a glad, 
warm-hearted people, a veritable Eldorado for an artist. In the 
colony itself, the crowd that gathered about my easel was too much 
for me, and I moved with my models and the beautiful Dalarark to a 
lonely island. Just as I was nicely settled to paint, a man’s head 
appeared very near. It was poor, jealous Jonas who had followed 
in his kayak. Dalarark teased him and made fun of him without 
mercy. 

Before leaving Sukkertoppen, Mylius Erichsen, Bronlund, and 
I wandered across some of the inland ice and further to the colony 
Holsteinborg, which has an energetic, enterprising population. 

Autumn storms had now set in, and as we were to cross the fjords 
where the currents from North and South Greenland meet, the 
woman’s boat was exchanged for a wooden sailing vessel. 


From a Painting by Harald Moltke 
Watrvus FLensino 
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Here we experienced an exciting walrus hunt. We surprised 
hundreds and hundreds of these elephants of the sea with their valuable 
tusks. They lay in heaps on islands and rocks, braying, grunting, 
barking, hissing, and whistling—an entire menagerie. So greatly did 
they resemble their surroundings that it was only after we had fired 
that we realized how many there really were. The mountains came 
to life and hurled themselves into the sea. When we reached 
Egedesminde, our boats were almost sinking under the weight of 
blubber and walrus tusks. 

The winter was spent in Jacobshavn, where we bought dogs and 
sleds, for from now on our journey was to be made with these. Much 
practice was needed in the difficult sport of guiding them. Knud 
Rasmussen alone was an experienced dog-driver, for he had learned 
the art as a child. 

Besides securing food for ourselves, we were now obliged to feed 
our dogs. There was not halibut enough in all of Jacobshavn, so we 
crossed to Christianshaab, on the other side of the huge Jacobshavn 
ice-fjord, where the pack-ice towered up, giving us much difficulty. 
We came safely over, however, purchased our fish, and were about 
to return, when we discovered to our amazement that the ice had 
vanished. Impatient as we were, with all our writing and painting 
materials in Jacobshavn, we were obliged to wait a week until the 
fjord froze again. We did not even have our own guns, but borrowed 
some old muzzle-loaders from the Eskimos, and went off for a day’s 
reindeer hunting. Had the range of these been longer, we could have 
brought down many reindeer, for we saw them in huge herds—wild 
reindeer—not the cows of the Zoological gardens. An Eskimo, David 
by name, accompanied us. He led us to a valley where we soon saw 
the antlers of a deer over the crest of a hill. We crept along flat on 
the ground. Suddenly, as if by orders, a herd of fifteen rushed out, 
then stopped as suddenly, scenting the wind. We had agreed to 
fire simultaneously at a distance of 100 meters out of respect for 
the muzzle-loaders. The herd was now 500 meters away, and to our 
annoyance, before we could prevent it, we saw David cock his gun 
and shoot. Later we learned that he wished to use the echo, but, 
unfortunately, we fired too, as it seemed impossible that we should 
have another shot at reindeer that day. What happend though? 
After a headlong flight to the bottom of the valley, they veered sud- 
denly and came wandering back toward us in small bewildered groups. 
Ten feet from me stood a magnificent buck, with huge antlers, its 
bearing like a stag, its eyes large and frightened, while its sides heaved 
like bellows pressing out the air. I struggled with my ramrod, but 
when the gun was finally in position, the reindeer had vanished as 
quickly and silently as it had come. 

A few days later we crossed the fjord. We were now far into 
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the winter, and had not seen the sun for a long time. Its light might 
indeed faintly tint the southern heaven at noon, but we moved about 
in a strange, unreal dimness. Day was never day, merely an effort 
to become day. We experienced daily an atmosphere of sunrise and 
sunset, but never the brilliant flourish of light and color. What was 
happening far off there, where life was lived in light and luxury? Half 
a year had passed since we had had news from home, and another 
year would presumably pass before a message could reach us from 
the civilized world. 

On Christmas Eve the Eskimos went from house to house, singing 
Christmas carols. ‘Their singing sounded beautiful and awe-inspiring 
in the cold, starry night. We crept deep into our sleeping bags, and 
dreamed of Denmark. 

When the sun returned, and winter had covered the country 
with snow and sealed sea, fjord, and sound with ice, at the end of 
February, we again went north. Our expedition now consisted of 
six spans with eight dogs for each sled. Danes had told us that we 
would be unable to cross the plateau, “the Major” on the Nugsuak 
peninsula. ‘To say it was a neck-breaking adventure is to put it 
mildly, but over we came to the lovely colony, Umanark, where we 
visited Knud’s uncle, Jens Fleischer, in Ikerasark, and were given 
a glorious reception. 

On we pressed across the Svartenhuk peninsula, between small 
islands, over steep declines and ice half eaten by the current, so brittle 
that we plunged through continually and were obliged to throw 
ourselves on the sleds, while the dogs instinctively scattered to 
divide the weight over as large a surface as possible. 

We reached Upernivik, at that time Greenland’s most northerly 
colony, in pitch darkness and intense cold. We left it again on March 
24, 1908, and after visitng Mr. Soren Nielsen, the second assistant 
manager, and his family in Tassinsark, we plunged into the unknown 
terrors of Melville Bay, across which no one had hitherto driven with 
sleds, though three expeditions had made the attempt. 

Fortunately we were successful, and now Melville Bay no longer 
divides the Danish Greenland of that time from Cape York. Hitherto 
Danish Eskimos had only ventured a day’s journey on bear-hunting 
expeditions on the fearful Melville Bay, for rumor told of a wild 
blood-thirsty people living far north, whom it was not good to meet. 
On the other hand, the Cape York Eskimos believed the same thing 
about those from the south. Yet they were bold, and ventured so far 
south that they could hear the dogs of their enemies’ pack barking, 
before they turned back. This explains why the Cape York Eskimos, 
or Polar Eskimos as we called them, had, until 1903, when we estab- 
lished the connection, lived totally isolated from the outside world. 

Melville Bay is a playground for polar bears. There they find 
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a certain measure of peace from man’s persecution. We had many 
exciting polar bear hunts. The following I recall in particular. We 
started February 6, 1903, just as daylight began to tinge the southern 
heaven. Sleep did not seem to have refreshed the dogs. They were 
dull and tired after the long trip of the foregoing day. Knud and 
I were ahead. Rualuna and Krojodark, two Polar Eskimos, drove 
just behind us, with other sleds still farther back. Suddenly Knud 
shouted “Bear!” 

Yes, true enough, right in front of us a huge polar bear and its 
cub are paddling along. Their skins gleam golden. against the 
blue and violet hues of the ice. ‘'Fhey scent us and flee across the 
scattered pack-ice, turning back every moment or two as if curious to 
see whether we are following. ‘The dogs are no longer tired, with 
tails between their legs. Every instinct they possess is alert. The 
sled rocks and dances along at a furious pace, and we must hold tight 
not to be flung out on the ice. The bears discover that we are gaining, 
and try to change their direction out across the impossible pack-ice. 
We cut the traces from Totoosark, our fleetest dog, and like an arrow 
he flies to chase the bears back to the smooth ice again. The sleds 
of the Polar Eskimos are lighter than ours, and they swirl past us 
quick as the wind. Two of their largest and strongest bear dogs are 
released, and the bears, driven by Totoosark into the open again, are 
suddenly brought face to - 
face with two snarling ' Beg i 
bundles of black fur half | f : tid. ae : 
crazed with excitement. eS mai alle cal 
A fight for life and 
death follows. The dogs, 
more agile, dodge the 
great paws. The cub 
seeks refuge under its 
mother’s belly, and she 
bravely exerts every 
power against the offen- 
sive assailants. The air 
is clamorous with yelps 
and growls of dogs and 
bears. The two Polar 
Eskimos rush up and 
while the bears are busy 
defending themselves 
against the numerous 
dogs, they cast their 
heavy harpoons, tipped 
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KraJUNGUARK, A Potar Eskimo WomMAN 


were first discovered by G. Holm 
in 1883 are an exception) have 
for 200 years enjoyed the mate- 
rial and spiritual advantages of 
Danish culture, this little tribe 
of about 300 individuals has been 
forced to shift for itself. This 
has given them a certain free- 
born independence of demeanor 
which is refreshing. They are 
very skilful hunters and trappers. 
If only game exists, a clever fam- 
ily can maintain itself on a sol- 
itary island. The man harpoons 
or shoots seal, walrus, whale, 
polar bears, reindeer, polar fox, 
and birds. The woman skins the 
spoils, prepares the food, keeps 
the dwelling in order, sews 
clothes of hides for the entire 
family, cares for the children, 
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whale, into the side of the 
mother bear. Now that she 
has fallen, the cub is driven out 
onto the ice. It is more skilful 
than its mother, and uses its 
yearling strength and agility so 
well that it is no easy matter to 
bring it down with a couple of 
Winchester bullets, without in- 
juring the dogs. 

Ten months were spent 
among the Polar Eskimos. Our 
European provisions were ex- 
hausted, and we lived the same 
life as is lived by these, the most 
northern of all people of the 
globe. We found them kind, 
helpful human beings and ad- 
mired the brave way in which 
they struggled for existence in 
these difficult latitudes. While 
their kinsmen from Upernivik 
and farther south (Eskimos 
from East Greenland which 
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A Woman-Boat IN THE Fsorp 


carrying them in a bag on her back when they are small,—they are 
with her day and night, and she is a devoted, patient mother. The man 
builds the winter hut of earth and stones, pitches the tent in summer, 
and builds the snowhouse in the early spring. Money was not known 
—in 1903—not even by name. On Knud Rasmussen’s many long 
excursions over the inland ice, these people have proved ideal travelling 
companions, always able to secure food on the way, so that heavy, 
bulky baggage, the Achilles heel of every expedition, could be reduced 
toa minimum. Along the coast, seals and other large marine animals 
furnished food for men and dogs; across the ice and inland, reindeer 
and particularly musk oxen replenished the larder. Hunting the 
latter is a very strange sport. As a rule the polar wolf is their only 
enemy, and their method of self-defence is based on that fact. With 
tails toward the center, and sharp curved horns pointing outward, they 
group themselves in a circle, placing their calves in the middle. A bull 
rushes out from his place and, with lowered horns, charges the enemy, 
endeavoring to toss him in the air. It never goes far from its base, 
but returns to its position, and the next bull takes its turn. It is a 
very simple matter for the hunter or butcher to bring down as many 
of these animals as he needs, for they remain standing quietly until 
in utmost extremity put to flight by men and dogs. 

These strange beasts are no longer to be found on Greenland’s 
west coast, but toward the south and east coast they wander in small 
herds, presenting a strange spectacle with their huge heads, sharp, 
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beautifully curving horns, and thick hairy coats, which are so long on 
the sides that they brush the ground. 

Greenland with its light-hearted people, its strange animal life, 
is in truth adventure’s distant country. Yet civilization is approaching 
in great strides. In 1898 two months were required to reach Green- 
land, and now it seems strange enough to read in a Copenhagen 
newspaper one day of what happened in Godthaab or Jacobshavn the 
day before. Our Danish king, Christian X, is at present visiting his 
distant dominion. A new epoch is beginning for Greenland. On 
board the royal yacht, radiotelegraph brings us messages from our 
northern dependency. This is the first time a king has defied the 
long, dangerous journey, and he is, moreover, accompanied by his 
brave queen, and two young sons. This means much, and will mean 
more in the future. We who love Greenland and who have known 
her in her innocency, hope and believe that it will prove a blessing 
for land and people. In particular we hope that tact will be displayed 
toward the Polar Eskimos, that little band which, for thousands of 
years, has struggled so bravely at humanity’s northernmost outpost. 


From a Painting by Harald Moltke 

A Youne GREENLAND Woman, A SISTER OF JORGEN BrON- 

LUND, Carryinc Her Cuirp 1n a Bac or Skins on HER 
Back 





Denmark and the Greenlanders 


By Witi1aM THALBITZER 


Americans of the white race feel a special interest in the aborig- 
inal Indians as reminiscent of certain historical conditions and repre- 
senting the indigenous culture of the New World. In the same 
manner, the Scandinavian countries give protection to two peoples of 
foreign race living within their boundaries. 

Greenland is the home of the Danish Indians, descendants of 
the wild Skrelings mentioned in the old Icelandic sagas, close kins- 
men of the North American Eskimos. Norway and Sweden harbor 
a similar group of alien lineage, the Laps, who live most frequently 
as nomads in the most northerly part of the Scandinavian peninsula. 
The Laps are called “Finnar” in the old sagas. While the latter 
have migrated to Scandinavia from the east—they belong to the Fin- 
nish-Ugrian race, related in speech and civilization to the Samoyeds 
of Siberia—the Eskimos must have come to Greenland from the west, 
and are an American race, showing traces of both Indian and Mon- 
golian in their somatology and culture, but having their own language. 
Two hundred years ago the Greenlanders were quite untouched by 
European influence; now they are almost everywhere mixed with the 
Danes both as regards blood and civilization. Only in the most dis- 
tant regions, far toward the east at Anemassalik and toward the 
north near Cape York in Mellville Bay, there are two unmixed groups 
comprising 500 and 250 individuals respectively. Even there, how- 
ever, their civilization is fast losing its old Eskimo characteristics. 
The other 13,000 Greenlanders have abandoned the religion of their 
forefathers and their inherited customs which, though unlike our own, 
are on as high a plane. Yet all Greenlanders have retained their old 
language and, in part, their hunting habits. The oldest inhabitants 
still cherish traditions of their former pagan existence. Among these 
are historical legends of days when their forefathers led a free exist- 
ence at the mouths of the great rivers in Alaska and Canada, trading 
and quarreling with the Indians in the interior. The same word, 
Erqilhlit, is used to-day both in Greenland and Alaska to designate 
the neighboring dwellers in the interior; in Alaska it is applied to the 
Indians, in Greenland to some legendary inhabitants of the inland ice. 
The Eskimos in both places call themselves simply Innuit (human 
beings), while they designate Europeans as Qalhlunaat (meaning 
uncertain). Some tribes have special names, as for instance the South 
Greenlanders, who refer to themselves as Kalaalhlit. 

The Danish administration has stamped its impress on the 
Eskimo community. From fjord to fjord, small Danish trading 
posts, known as colonies, have been established, and from these colonies 
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radiate smaller outposts. Each post has its church, its school, and 
a store containing very much the same wares as a country store in 
Denmark. The trade in blubber and hides, which are brought in by 
the native hunters, generally passes through the larger trading centers, 
and the goods are sent to the Royal Greenland Trading Company, 
which is a State monopoly. The colonies are generally under Danish 
managers trained by several years’ experience in Greenland, while 
the outposts are managed by native tradesmen of mixed race under 
the direction of the colonial managers. There are at present fourteen 
colonies in Greenland. | 

In the present year, the two hundredth anniversary of Egede’s 
arrival, Denmark has by treaty acquired sovereign rights over the 
vast island. This, of course, includes the extreme northern coasts 
with the station Thule, among the Cape York Eskimos near 
Iwnaanganeq, at 77° north latitude, the most northerly inhabited spot 
in the world. The southernmost colony on the west coast, Juliane- 
haab, with about 3,000 inhabitants, is the most densely populated 
district in Greenland. On the east coast there is only a single colony, 
Anemassalik, established in 1894. Communication with Greenland 
at present is carried on by a few sailing-vessels belonging to the Royal 
Trading Company and two small steamers. During the winter 
Greenland is totally without communication with the world, even tele- 
graphic. The colony on the east coast is only visited once a year, at 
the end of August. 

Before 1908 Greenland had no special laws, but was governed by 
regulations from an office in Copenhagen. The inhabitants were sub- 
jected to Danish officials, who ruled according to the more or less 
humane observances and instructions that naturally grew out of rela- 
tions between a native and a foreign race and were then fixed by the 
Danish State. In 1774 the island was divided into a northern and a 
southern administrative province, each of which was and still is 
assigned to an inspector, the highest representative of the govern- 
ment in Greenland. From this division rose the designations North 
and South Greenland. One of the inspectors was given his seat in 
Godhavn on Disco Island. The seat of the other was and still is at 

‘Godthaab, the capital of South Greenland, the point at which Egede 
landed in 1721. 

The administration as a whole is under a director in Copenhagen, 
who is subordinate to the Department of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Church and Schools. The bishop of Iceland is the bishop of 
Greenland as well. The prices of Greenland commodities are fixed 
according to a general scale established by the director. The medium 
of trade is partly Danish silver and copper coins, partly (in Anemas- 
salik) aluminum coins, and partly Greenland paper currency, bills 

representing 1 krone, 50 6re, and 25 dre, which to begin with are blue, 
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but soon take on a brown color from blubber and the dirty hands of 
the natives. 

In 1872, owing to the initiative of the director of the Trading 
Company, Dr. H. J. Rink, a communistic form of government, based 
on the original social condition of the population, was established 
within the Greenland community. A board of native representatives 
was chosen by the people in each district, and meetings were held a 
few times a year, under the chairmanship of the manager of the colony, 
to decide questions of common interest. In 1908 this regulation was 
slightly modified. .The local boards were made entirely independent 
of Danish influence, and two additional general boards were estab- 
lished for North and South Greenland. These latter meet every sum- 
mer under the chairmanship of the Danish inspector and hold a kind 
of parliamentary proceeding regarding the internal affairs of the 
country. They determine, for instance, the uses of the Greenland 
Common Fund derived from the Royal Trading Company, which, 
in addition to paying according to the fixed scale for the products from 
the Greenland posts, pays one-fifth of the total sum into the Green- 
land Common Fund. 

During the present year a committee of Danish Greenlanders has 
been meeting in Copenhagen to revise the laws of Greenland, but the 
revision will hardly result in fundamental deviations from the course 
traced here. For the present at least, the monopoly system will not 
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be abolished, and the 
Greenland community is 
yet too young and too 
small to act independ- 
ently in the great world. 
Daily life in Green- 
land is characterized by 
a certain dependence on 
the store at the nearest 
Danish station or its 
branch at the outpost, 
but a still greater de- 
pendence, of course, on 
the chase at sea. The 
waves are the hunting- 
grounds of the Eskimo; 7 
his cattle are the seals = VSR S21 ia Ee 
and whales that he still Tue Drum Contest, THE Eskimo None wo Fioatan 
pursues, often with the Acmon. In rue Presence or THE ASSEMBLED Muttrrupe, 
harp oon, thou gh more THE Sincer ATTACKS oo WITH A MALIcIovus 
frequently with the mod- 
ern gun—which has by no means benefited the game. He follows the 
polar bear across the ice and hunts reindeer and polar fox in the inte- 
rior of the country. Salmon, halibut, and sea-cod fishing forms an im- 
portant addition to his means of livelihood. In recent years, dried and 
salted fish has become a valuable article of export. Selling the prod- 
ucts of their country has greatly changed the mode of life of the natives. 
Along the entire western coast and of late also at Anemasalik, 
the only inhabited point on the eastern coast, collections of folk lore 
have been made. Eskimos of old possessed a great unwritten litera- 
ture, poems, drum songs, magic incantations, folk tales, and myths. 
With these and with the mummeries and sacred songs of the pagan 
priests (angakkut) the long winter nights passed. The religion of 
the Greenlanders was animistic, their priestdom a kind of shamanism. 
With the arrival of Christianity, however, the majority did not hesi- 
tate to adopt the religion of the Europeans. The Innwit are a modest, 
teachable folk, doubtful of their own powers, trustful toward strang- 
ers. Like all intelligent human beings, they seek to renew their own 
culture with foreign elements. Missionaries had no trouble in con- 
vincing them that their own national religion and morals were despic- 
able, and the Eskimos believed that by being baptized with European 
names they received at the same time souls like the happy white men. 
That is why nearly all Greenlanders now have Danish names or imi- 
tations of such. Under the leadership of the missionaries, schools 
have been established everywhere. Small children in Greenland are 
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now almost as well instructed as those in Denmark. They are made 
familiar with the elements of geography, the natural sciences, and 
history. Some Danish is taught in the larger schools, especially in 
the seminary at Godthaab where the native teachers are trained, but 
all school books are in Greenlandic. The Greenlandic language is 
used also in the two illustrated periodicals published, one in North 
and one in South Greenland,—the old Atuagadliutit (Reading 
Articles) and the new Avangnamic (the Northerner). There are 
three printing presses in Greenland. The language was reduced to 
writing by Hans Egede and his son Povl, who wrote the first Green- 
landic grammar and dictionary in Greenlandic-Danish and Latin. 

Modern Greenlandic authors but seldom go back to the old 
traditions of their people. Their principal works are translations of 
the Bible and religious books of the Christian Church—Thomas a 
Kempis, for instance, and several collections of psalms and poems— 
and the above named periodical, Atwagagdliutit, published since 1861, 
together with a few descriptions of the life of the people, and a novel 
by Mathias Storch. There are modern poets, artists, and one com- 
poser, Thomas Petersen of Godthaab. One of the best stylists is 
Knud Rasmussen who, in addition to his Danish books, has written 
several in his mother tongue, Greenlandic. 

A national song has been composed by a native teacher, Hendrik 
Lund, from Nanortalik in the Cape Farewell district. Compre- 
hensive collections of the old, original Eskimo poetry have been pub- 
lished in translations by H. Rink, Knud Rasmussen, Franz Boas, 
E. W. Nelson, and the author. Through these and subsequent 
translations the views of life held by the arctic races will, perhaps, 
in the future influence world literature in the same manner as the 
old songs of the Indians are said to have begun to influence lyric 
poets in America. 





The Enander Memorial 


Men and women of Swedish descent gathered from all parts of 

the Middle West, a Sunday last spring, to be present at the unveiling, 
in Chicago, of a monument to John A. Enander. Few men of Swedish 
birth have become so well known in the United States as Dr. Enander. 
In the years that he was editor of 
Hemlandet, his name was literally 
a household word in Swedish- 
American homes. He fulfilled to 
a remarkable degree the double 
task of the foreign language editor, 
that of interpreting America to the 
immigrant and of keeping alive the 
ties that bind him to the homeland. 
As a result, he won recognition 
both in his adopted land and in the 
land of his birth. 

John A. Enander was born of 
peasant stock, in Sweden, May 22, 

1842. A local paper at Hjo on the 

Wettern tells how, at the age of 

eleven, he became so enamored of an 

old printer’s outfit that he wanted 

to begin publishing a paper then 

and there, and at fourteen he was 

actually embarked on such a ven- 

ture. Seldom, the paper continues, Dr. ENANDER 

has any editor had so grateful read- 

ers, for subscribers used to gather for hours before the paper came off 
the press to seize the first copies. The brilliant lad attracted attention 
and was sent to Wenersborg College, where, in spite of the fact that 
he had to support himself by writing for the daily press, he won high 
honors, especially in languages and history. In his senior year he 
conceived the idea of finishing his education at Augustana College, 
and this led to his coming to America. 

Enander spent only three months as a student at Augustana Col- 
lege. Then he accepted the position as editor of the newspaper 
Hemlandet in Chicago, when his career as editor and writer and pub- 
lisher began in earnest. In 1890 he returned to Augustana College, 
this time as an instructor in languages and literature. After three 
years, however, he again felt the call to newspaper work as offering a 
wider field for his gifts as writer and speaker and man of affairs. He 
again became editor of Hemlandet, a post which he held until his death. 
In addition he published two illustrated magazines and wrote numerous 
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books as well as articles for periodicals both in the United States and 
in Sweden. He was a brilliant orator and a valued speaker in every 
Republican campaign from the time he assumed the editorship of his 
newspaper. In 1889, President Harrison appointed him United 
States minister and consul-general at Copenhagen, but a severe illness 
obliged him to resign the office. 

It is seldom that any Swedish-American is received with such an 
outburst of popular welcome as was accorded Dr. Enander upon his 
visit to Sweden in 1906. People flocked to hear him speak, and stu- 
dents in particular came by the thousands, to shake hands with him 
and exchange a few words with him. He was twice received in private 
audience by King Oscar. A distinction that he valued was the gold 
medal “litteris et artibus” bestowed upon him by King Oscar in 1905. 

Among his books The History of the United States in two vol- 

umes is perhaps best known; it has been translated into Danish and 
Norwegian. His orations, essays, 
and poems are collected in 
Selected Writings of John A. 
Enander. The Northmen in 
America is a study of the dis- 
covery of America by the Norse- 
men, while T'he Character of Our 
Forefathers is based on the Ice- 
landic sagas. The Swedish 
Poetry of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury is an anthology with bio- 
graphical notes. 

Dr. Enander’s death oc- 
curred in 1910. His friends have 
long cherished the plan of erect- 
ing a monument to him, which 
should be in the fullest sense a 
memorial raised by the rank and 
file of Swedish-Americans; but 
owing to the various “drives” dur- 
ing the war, the matter has been 
postponed until now. The mon- 
ument which was unveiled on the 
anniversary of Enander’s death, 
was designed by the sculptor, 

Carl J. Nilsson. It is a single 
block of Swedish granite, six- 
teen feet high, ornamented with 
runic patterns and with a bronze 
portrait relief on the side. Tue Monument to Dr. ENANDER 





Editorial 


THE Wooprow Witson In commenting on the award of the Nobel 
FouNDATION Peace Prize to President Wilson by the 

Norwegian Storting, the REvIEw spoke of 
the high regard in which Wilson was held over there. Faith in him as 


the savior of war-ridden humanity had penetrated even to remote cot- 


tages in Norway, where his picture would be pinned on the wall as 
Lincoln’s was in the days when kinsmen across the sea were fighting 
against slavery. It is true, the first enthusiasm waned, when it was 
found that no one man was strong enough to stand against the terrible 
forces of the old order. Still the Scandinavians withheld judgment. 
Again and again the Editor was asked, “Are not the Americans mis- 
judging Wilson? Are they not forgetting his real greatness in their 
bitterness at his defeat?” In making the award of the Nobel Peace 
Prize, President of the Storting Buen spoke of Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points as the “Constitution of Humanity” and said that the funda- 
mental idea on which it was based would never die, but would preserve 
Wilson’s name for future generations. 

Time, which moves so fast in these days of publicity, is already 
doing for Wilson’s name in America what distance did in Europe, 
clearing away misunderstandings and allowing the grandeur of his 
ideals to emerge. The truer conception of him and his work is taking 
shape in an organization recently formed in New York by a number 
of broad-minded men and women who wish, as they declare, to “steal 
a march upon history” and recognize in his lifetime the place history 
will surely accord Wilson as the interpreter of humanity’s ideal striv- 
ing. It is to be America’s Nobel Foundation, bearing the name of an 
American recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize. The Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation will be an endowment fund collected by a national sub- 
scription, the income to be used for awards to be made from time to 
time “to the individual or group that has rendered within a specified 
period meritorious service to democracy, public welfare, liberal 
thought, or peace through justice.” 

Among the founders are men and women prominent in public 
life, cabinet members, diplomats, publishers, and editors. The fund 
will be administered by a nationally constituted committee. To Asso- 
ciates of the Foundation it will be of especial interest that the executive 
chairman is Mr. Hamilton Holt, president of the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation. The national chairman is Mr. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. The organization has opened headquarters at 150 Nassau Street, 
New York. Before long it is planned to have representatives in every 
state, but there will be no “drive”’; for it is believed that, when the plan 
is announced, Americans will be glad to send in their free will offerings 
without the need of artificial stimulus. 
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PENALIZING At present there is in the United States an import 
ScHoLaRsHIP duty on books printed in English, but none on those 

printed in a foreign language. Now, however, we are 
confronted with the Fordney Bill, which threatens to impose an ad 
valorem duty of twenty per cent on “books of all kinds, bound or 
unbound” as well as on “drawings, etchings, maps, charts, music,” etc., 
nay, in the case of books “bound wholly or in part in leather, the chief 
value of which is in the binding” there will be imposed a duty of thirty- 
three and a third per cent. 

The tax will bear hard on the scholar, who even now has difficulty 
in procuring the tools of his poorly paid trade. In European countries 
the government subsidizes scholarship, art, and literature. We can 
hardly pick up a paper from the other side without reading of some 
State grant for artists’ stipends, poets’ salaries, works of scholarly re- 
search, or scientific expeditions. To the Gopher Prairie mind this 
smacks of socialism. We prefer to allow the poet to do hack work 
with his right hand and write poetry with his left; we let the philologist 
edit spellers to make money and publish his works of scholarly research 
is. Ais Own expense, while the man with an idea for a scientific expedi- 
tin sits on the doorsteps of the rich. Fortunately the American rich 
uce generous. And even though a poet falls by the wayside occasion- 
a.ly, or a scholarly mind is ground to pieces in the mill of daily tasks, 
that is their business. We believe in personal initiative and private 
generosity. But would it be too much to ask that the government re- 
frain from actively punishing intellectual work by a prohibitive tariff 
on books? 

The general reader who would like to enrich his life through con- 
tact with the minds of other nations will be more than ever handicapped 
if this bill becomes law. In our own special field, the Scandinavian, 
books have always been exvensive, owing to the limited output in the 
small countries of the North; and after the war the cost of mechanical 
production has risen, so that prices are unreasonably high. Fifteen or 
twenty kronor is not an unusual price for a paper-covered novel even 
in the Scandinavian capitals. Add to this the freight cost and a rea- 
sonable commission to the American dealer, superimpose a tax of one- 
fifth the selling price on the American market, and you have a price 
that will drive the ordinary book-buyer away even from the paper- 
covered novel. If he is a lover of those stout leather backs glittering 
in gold and blue and red and green with which the Scandinavian pub- 
lishers furnish their books, he is still more likely to see his favorite 
receding into the far distance under the withering influence of a tax 
amounting to one-third of the selling price. Let us hope that, like the 
Sibyl’s books, they will seem more precious as they recede! 





Current Events 
U.S.A. 


@ In Washington preparations are moving forward with a view to 
making the Disarmament Conference next month a true world event; 
and the acceptance of the leading nations, to be present with delega- 
tions representative of the most important issues within the respective 
countries, gives promise of a gathering hardly second in its significance 
to the Versailles Peace meeting. @ Although the destruction of the 
ZR-2 took place abroad before its final acceptance by the United 
States Naval department, the attending loss of life, including a num- 
ber of Americans, brought this calamity directly home to this country. 
However, aviation ‘progress is not to be retarded by the accident, 
although it is said that greater care in the construction of dirigibles 
is likely to be exerted. € Because peace with Germany had practically 
been in effect for some time previous to the signing of the treaty with 
the United States at Berlin, neither in political nor commercial circles. 
here did the event itself cause any particular stir. Following the sign- 
ing of the treaty, it still remained for the Senate and the Reichstag to 
sanction the procedure. @ A journalistic event of some significance 
was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the New York Times, many trib- 
utes being paid the publisher, Adolph S. Ochs, for taking a publication 
then in its last stage, and making of it one of the great newspapers 
of the world. 4 The series of lectures delivered at Williams College, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, by leading statesmen and economists 
before what is termed the Institute of Politics resulted in the discussion 
of some of the big problems confronting the world to-day. The Insti- 
tute was financed by Bernard H. Baruch, who also provided further 
means for a repetition of the lectures in 1922 and 1928. The House 
of Representatives by a vote of 274 to 125 passed the revenue bill 
which revises the war revenue laws to raise in taxation about $3,336,- 
000,000 so as to reduce taxes $818,000,000 by 1923. The principal 
changes in present tax levies are: repeal of the excess profit tax; 
increase of the corporation income tax from 10 to 12% per cent., 
effective next January 1; repeal of the income sur tax rates from 
32 per cent. to 65 per cent., inclusive; increased exemptions to heads 
of families, effective as of last January 1 to $2,500 for incomes not in 
excess of $5,000, and additional exemptions for dependents to $400 
from $200. A hotel rate war broke out in Atlantic City where one 
of the largest establishments announced a reduction from $6 to $2.50 
a day, European plan, and the prediction is made that hotels in other 
places will be compelled to follow suit. Because of the large num- 
ber of men out of employment, President Harding is considering call-- 
ing a national conference to meet in Washington. 
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Norway 


@ The silver wedding of King Haakon and Queen Maud, July 22, 
demonstrated the popularity of the royal couple, which has been 
growing through the years. Innumerable gifts and letters and tele- 
grams of congratulation came from all parts of the country and from 
all classes of people. With the exception of the Bolshevik papers, the 
whole press paid tribute to their majesties. A gift of 500,000 kroner 
was raised by national subscription. Among other presents were a 
portrait of Crown Prince Olav from the royal household, five vases 
from the king and queen of England, a silver tea-pot from dowager 
Queen Alexandra, and a silver flower stand from the dowager queen 
of Denmark. The state dinner, to which members of the government 
and personal friends of the royal family had been invited, was an 
impressive affair. The king spoke with much feeling in proposing 
the toast to the queen. Premier Blehr, on behalf of the government, 
expressed appreciation of the manner in which the king and queen 
had filled their places at the head of the nation. Crown Prince Olav 
thanked his parents for the happy home they had given him and for 
the manner in which they had received his friends. Dr. Nansen pro- 
posed the toast to the crown prince and in doing so thanked Queen 
Maud for having brought him up as a genuine Norwegian boy. @ Mr. 
Albert Schmedeman, who for eight years has been United States 
minister to Norway, left Christiania for America, July 29. The king 
conferred on him the grand cross of the order of St. Olaf, and Foreign 
Minister Restad gave a dinner in his honor, at which he expressed 
the appreciation of the government for the friendship and courtesy 
Mr. Schmedeman had shown Norway during his incumbency. Mr. 
Schmedeman, in these eight years, has won many friends by his unfail- 
ing tact and kindness. He returns now to his home in Madison, Wis- 
consin. The revelation of a Bolshevik plot in Sweden has caused 
a sensation in the Norwegian press, inasmuch as it was shown that 
the conspirators wanted to start a revolution in Norway simultaneous 
with that in Sweden and Finland. Orders to the Swedish Bolsheviks 
were sent from Moscow across Murmansk to the Norwegian town 
Tromsé, which was to have been the headquarters of the movement, 
and thence forwarded by Bolshevik dispatch riders across the Swedish 
border. The plot was not taken seriously in Norway, for it was 
realized that only a few extremists of little significance were implicated 
in it. There is no doubt that Bolshevism is on the decline in Norway. 
The National Federation of Labor Unions has lost 20,000 members 
since it became affiliated with the Third Internationale. @ An un- 
usually large number of Americans of Norwegian extraction have 


visited Norway in the past summer, tempted no doubt by the favorable 
rate of exchange. 
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Denmark 


The two hundredth anniversary of the “royal missionary” Hans 
Egede’s arrival in Greenland, since which time the connection between 
Greenland and Denmark has never been interrupted, was properly 
made the occasion of a visit to that distant possession by King Chris- 
tian X and Queen Alexandrine. The royal couple, accompanied 
by their two sons, Crown Prince Frederik and Prince Knud, and a 
distinguished company, sailed from Copenhagen June 17 for the 
Faroes, which were the first objective of their trip. The king and 
queen were on board the cruiser Valkyrien, and the princes followed 
on the cadet ship Hejmdal. A few days later the steamer Island was 
sent out in order to be ready to convey the royal couple to the northerly 
coasts of Greenland, a task for which this polar ship was better fitted 
than the cruiser Valkyrien. Finally the Swedish steamer Bele, which 
was to bring food to the northern colonies of Greenland, started out 
with several passengers on board, among them the Danish bishops 
Ostenfeld and Ludwigs. On June 22 the royal party arrived in 
the Faroes; on June 26, in Iceland, and on Sunday, July 10, at 
Godthaab, Greenland. Everywhere the people flocked to see them, 
and the reception was as hearty as it could well be. The Icelanders 
presented their queen with a splendid national costume, and festivities 
were held in the capital Reykjavik as well as on the historic Thingvalla 
plain. At Reykjavik the national Icelandic wrestling known as Glima 
was held, and the king presented a magnificent silver cup to the victor. 
In Greenland, too, the natives gave exhibitions of their national sport, 
the kayak-rowing. 4 From Godthaab the voyage was continued along 
the west coast north to Godhayn and Jacobshavn. At the latter place, 
the visit was interrupted, suddenly by a wireless message from the 
Bele which had suffered an injury to its machinery and was in danger 
of sinking. The Island, still with the royal family on board, set out 
on a rescue expedition, and, after a few days’ search, found the Bele 
stranded on a reef near Upernivik. The passengers had landed at 
Godthaab, but the crew were huddling under a tent on a rocky island 
not far from the place of the wreck. They were all taken on board 
the royal ship. By this accident, King Christian X and Queen Alex- 
andrine went farther north than any Danish sovereign had ever 
traveled, farther even than the sea-king Christian IV when he made his . 
famous voyage along the Norwegian coast to the North Cape. QQ By 
means of the wireless the king received the tidings of the death from 
heart failure of Minister of the Interior Sigurd Berg, and by the same 
means he arranged with the government at home the appointment of 
the new cabinet member, Dr. Oluf Kragh, headmaster of Metropoli- 
tanskolen and member of the Landsting. 
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Sweden 


@ The expected announcement by the government that the Riksdag 
would be dissolved and new elections held was officially made on July 
19. So far as the first chamber is concerned, this is a direct consequence 
of the constitutional amendments passed by the last Riksdag. For 
the second chamber, new elections are not obligatory, but inasmuch 
as the changes in the constitution include the parliamentary suffrage 
of women, a new order of election circuits, and a vast increase in the 
electorate—almost doubling it in fact—most people regarded it as 
a foregone conclusion that new elections would be held. Lately there 
have been voices in the Riksdag.expressing doubt as to whether it 
would be right to add to the “election weariness” of the Swedish nation 
by plunging it again into a political campaign. @ Premier von Sydow 
declares, however, that the government thinks it right to give the new 
voters an opportunity to express their will. Besides, the premier 
continues in his pronouncement, it is impossible that any government 
should be formed at present which could count with any degree of 
certainty on the support of the Riksdag in questions of vital policy. 
This, naturally, has a paralyzing effect on the government’s powers 
of action and is detrimental to a healthy parliamentary life. At pres- 
ent no one party has an absolute majority, for last fall the Socialists, 
who were the strongest, lost some seats to the Conservatives. It is 
possible that the coming elections may result in a signal victory for one 
party and thereby force the leaders of that party to take the respon- 
sibility of government. Immediately after the announcement by the 
government, the campaign began. Especially active are the two old 
party chiefs, Hjalmar Branting for the Socialists and Admiral Lind- 
man for the Conservatives, who are now out on their usual speaking 
tours. The investigation of the great red conspiracy recently un- 
earthed in northern Sweden is not yet completed, although the prisoners 
have been examined in the police court, and the police has made public 
certain reports. The investigation is carried on behind closed doors, 
as the custom is in cases of high treason, but so much has leaked out 
that there has been a Bolshevik conspiracy speading over Sweden, 
Norway, and Finland, that a revolution was to be staged in the north- 
ern part of all three countries, and that the Finnish city Tornea was 
to be conquered first of all. A considerable amount of military spying 
has been carried on. The arrested men belonged to a secret organi- 
zation and generally take the attitude of denying everything of which 
they are accused. A number of compromising documents have been 
found in their possession. @ Sweden, like Denmark, England, and 
many other countries, has suffered from a very hot and dry summer. 


Several large forest fires have resulted in losses amounting to millions 
of kronor. 





Books 


Norweeian Lire anp Literature. English accounts and views especially in 
the 19th Century. By C. B. Burchardt. London, Milford, 1920. 

This Oxford University product fills another gap in that scholarly chronicle of 
Scandinavian-Anglicana of which Schofield’s translation of Bugge, Farley’s work on 
the 18th Century, Norby’s Influence of Old Norse Literature Upon English Litera- 
ture, and the still unpublished investigations of Leach (Angevin England) and of 
Lieder (nineteenth century) are other links. Various chapters treat of books of travel 
in Norway, English accounts of Norwegian literature, and particularly the reception 
of Ibsen’s dfamas in England. Throughout the book one receives an impression of 
the mutual admiration of Englishmen and Norwegians—a fondness unfortunately 
deflected in literature in the years just before the war by Germany’s passion for 
translation from the Norwegian and a demand for Norwegian plays, with which 
England could not compete. Of distinct value also are the chronological appendices 
exhibiting books on Norway, articles, translations, and dramatic performances. One 


is astonished to see that in the eighties as many as six books on Norwegian travel 


were published in one year. 





Brief Notes 


The total expenditures of the Swedish-Ameri- 
can Art Exhibition which visited Sweden in 1920 
was $4,652.30 divided as follows: expenses in New 
York, $908.60; in Géteborg, $267; in Malmo, 
$396.40; in Stockholm, $1,257.75; freight and ex- 
press charges, $314.33; catalogues for New York, 
Sweden, and Chicago, invitations and postage, 
$717.25; packing and shipping in Chicago, $466.75 ; 
insurance, $314.33. From this must be deducted 
the income from the sale of tickets and catalogues 
amounting to $460.90, leaving a total net cost of 
$4,191.40. The exhibition was financed entirely 
by Mr. C. S. Peterson of Chicago. In the ar- 
rangement of the exhibition in New York and 
Sweden Mr. Peterson was assisted by Dr. Leach 
and the staff of the Foundation. 


In The Nation for August 17 John G. Holme 
has an article entitled “Consider Iceland!” in 
which he describes the settlement of the old dis- 
pute between Denmark and Iceland as a model 
of an international agreement on the basis of 
justice. He gives the fullest credit to the spirit 
of fairness in which Denmark has striven to right 
old wrongs and to the urbanity with which she has 
refused to be irritated by exhibitions of temper 
on the part of the Icelanders. The result has 
been the smoothing away of old rancor and the 
building up of a friendship which best showed 
itself at the time of the Slesvig reunion. Then 
the bishop of Iceland held a thanksgiving service 
in the cathedral of Reykjavik—a demonstration 
that would have been as unthinkable twenty years 
ago as for an Irish cardinal to celebrate a British 
military victory in a Dublin church. 


In the America’s Making exhibition the Swedes 
will show their gymnastics and their folk dancing, 
which is now in common use in the schools and 
playgrounds of the United States. A male chorus 
composed of the singing societies of New York 
will demonstrate the Swedish contribution to 


American musical life. The plans of the Nor- 
wegian Exhibits Committee, of which Trygve Ham- 
mer is chairman, include a mural painting show- 
ing Leif Ericson’s discovery of America. Mr. 
Hammer has the co-operation of Jonas Lie and 
other artists. 


The feeling that the three Northern countries 
have many social and economic problems to solve, 
and that discussions of these and other factors 
bearing on the relations of the countries to each 
other would be mutually beneficial, resulted, in 
1919, in the formation of the association called 
Norden. 

The fine achievement of its first yearbook is du- 
plicated in the second for 1921, which has recently 
been issued. Deeply imbued with the importance 
of furthering in each country knowledge of its 
neighbor by studying the literature, history, laws, 
and folk-life, encouraging travel and interchange 
of ideas, the book contains papers on such topics 
as joint legislation and unification of social laws, 
international collaboration in industrial research, 
the peace movement in the medieval North, the 
League of Nations in its relation to the Northern 
countries, a necrology, and résumés of the present 
political and economic situation in each of the three 
countries. The final chapter is a summary of what 
has been accomplished towards closer and more 
harmonious relations in 1920. 


The Swedish Journalists’ Association of Amer- 
ica, which was organized in Chicago, January 7, 
1920, have issued their first year book Bldckfisken, 
1920-1921, under the editorial supervision of Jacob 
Bonggren, Herman Cederblad, and Erik G. West- 
man. The book consists of two hundred and sixty- 
one pages of sketches, stories, and poems, a who’s 
who in the Swedish press, a list of Swedish news- 
papers in the United States with dates of founding, 
and other matters of interest. The editors of 
Blackfisken for 1922, which is announced to appear 
next November, are Wilhelm Berger of New York, 
and Anders Schén of Worcester, Massachusetts. 





The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by means 
of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 


Officers: President, Hamilton Holt; Vice Presidents, John G. Bergquist and John A. Gade; 
Treasurer, H. Esk. Méller; Acting Secretary, James Creese; Counsel, Henry E. Alm- 


berg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 


Government Advisory Committees : 
Ministry 


of Church and Education, Chairman. The Swedish Government is represen 


Swedish American Foundation (below). 
Co-operating Bodies: 


Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the nt 


in the 


Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Malmtorgsgatan 5, Stockholm, 


wvante Arrhenius, President; E. E. Ekstrand, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikan- 
ske Selskab, 18 Vestre Boulevard, H. P. Prior, President; N. L. Feilberg, Secretary; 
Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, L. Strandgade 1, Christiania, K. J. Hougen, Chairman. 


Dr. Leach in the West: 


After “three weeks of saddle and spruce boughs, 
bannock and glacier-water” in Alberta, Dr. Leach 
took the trail southward to Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco. A committee which included the Seattle 
Consuls of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden ar- 
ranged a public dinner at the Hotel Washington 
on August 17; and after the dinner, Dr. Leach 
lectured on the Foundation and its work, at the 
Norway House. In San Francisco, the Scandi- 
navian Clubs invited Dr. Leach to address them 
on August 24. Here again, a dinner was arranged 
by a Committee, of which the Chairman was Mr. 
E. H. Frisell, president of the San Francisco 
Chapter.. Later Dr. Leach was invited to Berke- 
ley to address the summer students of the Uni- 
versity of California, in Wheeler Hall. For the 
first time, an officer of the Foundation has had an 
opportunity to lecture before Pacific Coast audi- 
ences on the Foundation and its work. 

* 


The Foundation, an Educational Institution: 


During the months of July and August, the 
twenty American Fellows for 1921-1922 were sent 
to Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, equipped with 
letters of introduction to the leading educators, 
scientists, and men of letters of the universities 
of the North. For all but one of these students 
free or reduced transportation was granted by 
commercial and passenger lines at the solicitation 
of the Foundation. In addition, one Honorary 
Fellow, Mr. S. A. Mathiasen, was sent to Denmark 
to the New International Peoples College at Elsi- 
nore; and one Honorary Fellow was given intro- 
ductions to economists of Sweden. 

* 


Before September 1, eleven of the twenty Fel- 
lows appointed in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
had arrived in the United States; after discussing 
their plans with the Acting Secretary, they had 
determined upon their place and course of study 
for the year, and had been introduced to Ameri- 
can experts in their various fields. It is to be re- 
membered that each student presents totally new 

roblems; that, of three students arriving in one 

ay, one may wish to study mining in Montana, 
one may be interested in geological formations in 
North Carolina, and one may be planning to study 
dentistry in Philadelphia. 


And then there is the constant stream of stu- 
dents, who, without having stipends from the 
Foundation or its associates abroad, come to the 
office of the Foundation for advice and introduc- 
tions to experts and industrial plants in any and 
every section of the country. During the summer 
months no less than twenty of these students ap- 
peared, and this meant as many as ninety-five let- 
ters of introductions for them. 


* 


In the summer months, the correspondence with 
American colleges is always voluminous, for it is 
then that the Foundation nominates its Fellows 
and Scholars for special scholarships to be granted 
by the colleges. Fifteen American institutions 
considered papers of candidates, and the grants 
to be made will probably amount to more than 
$4,000 for the year 1921-1922. And so the work 
goes on, even in the slack months of summer. 


*- 


The Foundation, a Publishing House: 


The new Ctassics, Ibsen’s Early Plays, in their 
first English version, and Geijerstam’s Book about 
Little Brother, were published on September 1). 
These are the seventeenth and eighteenth volumes 
of the series. 

* 


A writer in The Springfield Union, choosing for 
his caption the familiar copyright phrase “Includ- 
ing the Scandinavian,” said this of the Founda- 
tion’s work among publishers: “This unselfish 
program, instituted without any hope of immediate 
financial success, apparently has inspired several 
publishing houses to follow its example, and there 
is plenty of reason for feeling grateful that their 
selections of subjects not only have been judicious, 
but with an eye toward securing the truly great, 
and not the near-great or the pseudo-great.” 


* 


The long-promised History of Scandinavian Ar! 
is ready for the printer. It will be Volume V of 
the Scanprnavian Monocrarus. The Foundation 
is now receiving advance orders for this book, 
which will give the only authoritative treatment 
in English of the art of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. 
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TRANQUEBAR—Dinner Service 


This attractive new ROYAL COPENHAGEN pattern is 
made in a beautiful bluish-gray non-crazing body, very much 
like the world famous East India Clay, which our modern 
factories heretofore have been unable to reproduce. 

TRANQUEBAR IS DECORATED IN A PLEASING 
SHADE OF DELPH-BLUE, WITH A HEAVY FLOWER 
IN CENTER; BASKET DESIGN EDGE. 

The TRANQUEBAR will be an open pattern, which never 
will fail to appeal to the person of good taste. The price 


of a complete Dinner Service, for twelve persons—108 pieces 
—is $150. 
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Safe deliveries guaranteed 
Samples sent for inspection 


ESTABLISHED 1746 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 


Tei iin in 


et == and DANISH ARTS, Inc. == 
oo, 615 FIFTH AVENUE, Near 50th St.. NEW YORK 
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SCULPTURE IN WOOD, METAL AND STONE 
NORWEGIAN INTERIORS AND DECORATIONS 


Carved and Painted Panel for Fireplace in Residence of Mrs. Paul Herman, Monroe, N. Y. 


1931 BROADWAY TRYGVE HAMMER _ NEW YORK 


ANNA NORDENSTROM-LAW 
Teacher of Bel Canto 


Pupil of Professor Oscar Lejdstrom and Dr. Gillis Bratt 
of Stockholm; and of Mme. Cahier of the 
Royal Opera, Vienna. 


362 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N. Y. 


Prices moderate Tel. Academy 316 Voice trial free 


BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE 
INSURANCE: COMPANY, Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL, LONDON and NEW YORK 


THIS COMPANY INSURES RISKS UPON SECURITIES, BANKNOTES, 
BONDS, SPECIE, MERCHANDISE, AUTOMOBILES, FREIGHTS, HULLS, 
AND INLAND TRANSPORTATION AND MARINE RISKS 


Losses Made Payable in the Chief Cities of the World 


LONDON BRANCH MELBOURNE BRANCH SYDNEY BRANCH 
1 Old Broad Street, London 57 Queen Street Melbourne 56 Pitt Street, Sydney 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


W. L. H. SIMPSON W. A. W. BURNETT J. H. WALTERS 
Underwriter Sub-Underwriter Secretary 
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ALFRED A. KNOPF ap 


Books by Knut Hamsun 
(Norway) 
PAN : 


“A strange and beautiful book.”—New York Times. 
“The epilogue could stand by itself as one of the 


220 W. 42nd St., New York 


Borzoi-Gyldendal Books 
JENNY By Sigrid Undset (Norway) 


“Fascinating—colorful—remarkable for its psychol- 
ogy. The story of a woman who is trying to become 
an artist and at the same time live a full life as a 
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greatest short stories in any language. A work of 
consummate art.”—Philadelphia Ledger. $2.00 net 


SHALLOW SOIL 


The story of two women. “He makes them live. 
. It is in these characterizations that one real- 

izes why Hamsun is a genius.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 
$2.50 net 


woman. It will make you think long after you have 
put down the book.” —Chicago Daily News. $2.50 net 


THE SWORN BROTHERS 


By Gunnar Gunnarsson (Iceland) 


“To read it is like being struck in the face on a 
sultry day with a breeze fresh from the glaciated 
mountains of the Viking north. It is a new theme 
elaborated in a new tone and to read it is to become 
spiritually enriched.”—The Bookman. $2.50 net 


GRIM: The Story of a Pike 
By Svend Fleuron (Denmark) 


“The finest piece of imaginative writing on aquatic 
life that has been published in many years. Fleuron 
knows natural history and understands every little 
living thing that exists below the surface. . . . The 


illustrations are masterpieces.”—N. Y. Herald. 
$2.00 net 





HUNGER 


Hamsun’s great autobiographical novel, with an 
informing introduction by Edwin Bjérkman, must be 
read for a proper understanding of this master. 

$2.50 net 


GROWTH OF THE SOIL 


One of the outstanding literary works of all time; 
a book before which critics everywhere are humble in 
praise. And withal, an immensely enjoyable story, 
told with humor and pathos. 2 Vols., $5.00 net 





Published in English for the first time 


IBSEN’S EARLY PLAYS 
Translated by Anders Orbeck 


Catiline, written in the spirit of 1848; The Warrior’s Barrow, the first of several 
plays in the romantic tradition of the time; and Olaf Liljekrans, a thrilling love- 
drama of the mountain fastnesses. A knowledge of these early plays is necessary 
to an understanding of the work of the great Norwegian dramatist. ($2.00 net.) 


Gustaf af Geijerstam’s 


THE BOOK OF LITTLE BROTHER 
Translated by Edwin Bjorkman 


This book reached its fourteenth edition in Sweden in four years. It is an 
intimate family biography, a story of unchanging devotion, an affectionate and 
sometimes mystical history of a man’s wife. In it and its companion, Boys, 
Geijerstam, the realist, turned from sternness to sentiment. ($2.00 net.) 


And sixteen other volumes of 


SCANDINAVIAN CLASSICS 


From the Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish 


“Whether it is verse, fiction, saga or drama which the gradually increasing vol- 
umes of the SCANDINAVIAN CLASSICS furnish for American readers, the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation may be trusted to provide the best that 
the rugged lands of Northern Europe can offer.”—Springfield Union. 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation 25 West 45th Street, New York 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


SCANDINAVIAN 
fe DCLKS = if oe” 
BONNIER SH LO <tccousre 


THE SCANDINAVIAN CHOCOLATE 





CLENG PEERSON 


Pror. THeo. C. BLEGEN 


T is now 100 years since Cleng Peer- 

son, the Pathfinder of Norwegian Im- 

migration, made the first of his four 
journeys to America to find land for his 
countrymen. The most complete and relia- 
ble sketch of his life which has as yet been 
published will appear in the next issue of 
“The North Star.” Besides this sketch, 
the issue contains the fifty dollar prize 
story by Miss Dorthea Dahl and brief 
articles by high school students in Min- 
neapolis, why they study the Scandina- 
vian languages. 


Price per Copy, 20c 
Send Stamps or Silver Coin 


“The North Star” 
416 8th Avenue, S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ftp 
CHOCOLATE FACTORY lv 
CHRISTIANIA 
NORWAY 
AND 
MARABOU 


CHOCOLATE: FACTORY LY 


STOCKHOLM 
SWEDEN 


REPRESENTATIVES FOR 
U.S.A. 


J.S.STERN & C2 
8 Bridge Street, NEW YORK CITY 


FOR SCHOOLS 
AND THE HOME 


FORSTA LASEBOKEN foér Skolan och 
Hemmet av Hulda Magnusson, A. B. 
Vocabulary Edition. Boards $ .30 
ANDRA LASEBOKEN for Skolan och 
Hemmet av Hulda Magnusson, A. B. 
Vocabulary Edition. Boards 50 


Teachers in our Swedish parochial 
schools have found that many children 
of Swedish parentage are so little ac- 
quainted with the Swedish language that 
they do not know the meaning of many 
of the words used in the beginners’ books. 
As a help for such children, vocabularies 
have been added to the Primer series, 
Férsta Laseboken and Andra Laseboken. 
The vocabulary in each book includes 
every Swedish word in every form in 
which it occurs in the Reader, with the 
meaning appropriate to the passage in 
which it is used. — It is hoped that with 
this assistance the average child of 
Swedish parentage will be encouraged to 
learn to read and to understand the lan- 
guage of his fathers. 


AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN 
ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


Branch: 405 Fourth Street South 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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TRADE AND 


Rugs That Satisfy 


In choosing rugs for your liv- 
ing room, dining room, bed 
room, sun parlor, or porch—in 
fact any room in your home— 
CREX grass rugs will be found 
most satisfying. 


Their inexpensiveness, com- 
bined with natural simplicity 
and artistic beauty, makes them 
ideal for use the year round in 
any home—in town or country. 


GRA 


CREX grass rugs are made 
in three weaves—DeLuxe, Her- 
ringbone, and Imperial, in a 
wide range of patterns and col- 
ors, and.in all needed sizes. 


Don’t be deceived by imita- 
tions. Insist on the original 
with the name C-R-E-X woven 
in the edge of the side binding. 
It’s your protection and our 
guarantee of genuineness. 


Handsomely illustrated color cata- 
log with full descriptive matter 
mailed on request. 


CREX CARPET CO. 


295 Fifth Avenue New York 


SHIPPING 


TRADE NOTES 


INCREASE IN AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN TRADE 
During the period 1913-1919 the volume of 
American-Scandinavian trade increased seven 
times. During 1919 the Scandinavian group— 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Iceland and Finland 
—sent products to the United States valued at 
$28,614,342, while the value of commodities shipped 
to them from the United States was $453,977,232. 


Norway’s Trape Controt SuHows Bie Loss 
According to former Premier Halvorsen the 


. trade control by the Norwegian Government re- 


sulted in a total loss of 301,272,000 kroner. The 
Fishery Control alone caused a loss of 163,728,000 
kroner. Mr. Halvorsen points out that it has 
proved an expensive experiment and warns against 
any attempt to make the control of industry occa- 
sioned by the war a basis for a permanent insti- 
tution. 


Increase OF DanisH MarcGartne Facrories 

With the number of Danish margarine factories 
increasing from 38 in 1915 to almost 60 at the 
present time, the increase in the production of ani- 
mal fats has not kept pace with the demand, and 
oil seeds have therefore been employed freely. In 
the five-year period, 1911-1916, the production of 
margarine in Denmark increased 59.53 per cent. 
The Government maintains as strict control over 
the manufacture,as in the case of butter, and the 
product is therefore generally recognized as equal 
to the best in the world. 


Status or Swepisu Bustness Firms 1x 1919-1920 

According to the Skandinaviska Kreditaktie- 
bolaget of Géteborg, an investigation into the 
financial position of 864 Swedish limited com- 
panies and banks having a share capital of more 
than 100,000 kronor shows that among those hard- 
est hit were the earth and stone industries, and 
building, iron, and hardware companies. The 
leather, hair, and rubber industries were more for- 
tunate, while the banks and insurance concerns 
were the least affected. The report adds that 
business during the first six months of the year 
showed no decided improvement. 


Norwecian-Frencn Trave DevELopMENT 

The French-Norwegian Chamber of Commerce 
in Christiania is doing much to advance business 
between the two countries. The chamber has now 
almost 400 members and shows a healthy growth 
with 244,617 kroner in its treasury at the begin- 
ning of the present year. 


EnGianp Once More Danisu Butrer Market 

After making good use of the American market 
as a selling field for Danish butter while England 
maintained restrictions to encourage home pro- 
duction, the butter exporters of Denmark are 
once more turning to the English as their principal 
consumers. The outlook is encouraging, both as 
regards prices and production. It is believed, 
however, that the United States still contains good 
possibilities for the selling of Danish butter on a 
large scale as the article met with the most gratify- 
ing reception here. 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


JOHN ASPEGREN, President NILS R. JOHANESON, General Manager 


Scandinavian-American Trading 
Company 


50 East 42nd Street 
New York 


IMPORTERS 
Woodpulp, Paper, and Paper Mill Supplies 


EXPORTERS 
Chemicals, Machinery, Foodstuffs, etc. 


Cable Address: “SCANDAMCO NEWYORK” 


MARINE INSURANCE}. 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Bonds} | Norwegian America 


Issue Policies on All Classes of Marine Risks, Line 
Including Yachts, Registered Mail and Parcel Post For Freight ond Passenger Retes 


Losses Made Payable in All Parts of the World Apply to 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd., Norwegian America Line Agency Inc. 


of Liverpool, England (Marine Department] 


QUEEN INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
of New York (Marine Department] Telephone: 


Bowling Green 5570 
STAR INSURANCE CO., of New York 
[Marine Department] 
NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. (Marine Department] Benham & Boyesen 
MARITIME INSURANCE CO., Ltd. ‘ 
sf Misael v0.0; eieme Ship Brokers 
STEAMSHIP 


84 William St., New York City AND 
John B. Hoffman sae “bitin COMMISSION AGENTS 


8-10 Bridge Street, NEW YORK 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


eT AE 
og NIA oh tS 


SERVICE TO 
NORWAY, SWEDEN and DENMARK 
Direct PASSENGER LINE Between 
NEW YORK— 


Clatttemeensh ttateetente Concinume 


(via Rail from Christiania) 
The Largest Steamship Line in Scandinavian 
Passenger Service 
Four Fast, Modern Twin-Screw Passenger 
Steamers 
FREDERIK VIII OSCAR Il 
HELLIG OLAV UNITED STATES 
Excellent Passenger Accommodations. Modern 
— — Comfort. Unexcelled Cuisine 
For rates, sailings and other information, address 


SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE 
GENERAL OFFICES: Passenger Department 
27 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK 
117 N. ere St., —_— °. Px Sen : os 
. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 544 Market St., San Francisco, , 
248 Frcsington St. Boston, Mass. 7o2 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Telephone: Bowling Green 8788-89-90-91-92 
CABLE ADDRESS: “STRAYLINE” 


S.O.STRAY & CO. 


INC. 


Steamship Agents 
and Ship Brokers 


11 Broadway, New York City 


Head Office at 
Christianssand S., Norway 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Kristiania 
Cardiff 2 Evelyn St. 

Buenos Ayres, 25 De Mayo 171 
Rio de Janeiro, Rua Sao Pedro 9 


2 Karl Johans Gade. 


SHIPPING NOTES 


Prans For FienssporG Free Porr 


Flensborg is making extensive plans for the 
construction of its free port which is believed to 
possess great maritime possibilities. The work 
is to cost around 22,500,000 marks and the harbor 
is to have a depth of 6%4 meters. Construction of 
the docks is expected to cost 8,000,000 marks. 


NorweGian America Line Expansion 


In taking over Thor Thoresen’s East Africa 
Line, the Norwegian America Line has increased 
its fleet with five ships of 22,000 tons. The ships 
are comparatively new and have been renamed as 
follows: Norefjord, Tyrifjord, Randsfjord, For- 
defjord, and Langfjord. 


SwepisH Suippinc vs. GERMAN AND BELGIAN 


That Swedish shipping has been greatly affected 
by the competition of German and Belgian firms 
is the assertion of Consul General Axel Johnson, 
director.of the Johnson Line, in an interview in 
Svensk Handelstidning. Mr. Johnson adds that 
the low freight rates quoted in Hamburg have 
tempted many to ship Swedish goods via that port 
to the great detriment of Swedish shipowners. To 
counteract this he says the Government should re- 
duce its rates for freight on export articles, and 
still greater reductions in overhead expenses than 
those obtaining at the present time should be made 
by shipowners. 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


JOHN ASPEGREN, President NILS R. JOHANESON, General Manager 


Scandinavian-American Trading 
Company 


50 East 42nd Street 
New York 


IMPORTERS 
Woodpulp, Paper, and Paper Mill Supplies 


EXPORTERS 
Chemicals, Machinery, Foodstuffs, etc. 


Cable Address: “SCANDAMCO NEWYORK” 


MARINE INSURANCE}. 


Hull, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Bonds | | Norwegian America 


Issue Policies on All Classes of Marine Risks, L ine 
Including Yachts, Registered Mail and Parcel Post For Freight end Passenger Rates 


Losses Made Payable in All Parts of the World Apply to 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd., Norwegian America Line Agency Inc. 


of Liverpool, England (Marine Department] 


QUEEN INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
of New York (Marine Department] Telephone: 


Bowling Green 5570 
STAR INSURANCE CO., of New York . 
(Marine Department] 


8-10 Bridge Street, NEW YORK 


NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. (Marine Department] Benham & Boyesen 


MARITIME INSURANCE CO., Ltd. . 
of Liverpool [U. 8. Branch] Ship Brokers 


STEAMSHIP 


84 William St., New York City AND 
John B, Hoffman seins “libitaad COMMISSION AGENTS 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 


123 S. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
248 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone: Bowling Green 8788-89-90-91-92 
CABLE ADDRESS: “STRAYLINE” 


S.O.STRAY & CO. 


INC. 


Steamship Agents 
and Ship Brokers 


11 Broadway, New York City 


Head Office at 
Christianssand S., Norway 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Kristiania 2 Karl Johans Gade. 
Cardiff 2 Evelyn St. 
Buenos Ayres, 25 De Mayo 171 
Rio de Janeiro, Rua Sao Pedro 9 


»>AMERICAN LINE 


SERVICE TO 
NORWAY, SWEDEN and DENMARK 
Direct PASSENGER LINE Between 


NEW YORK— 
Christi 1. Christiania, Copent 


(via Rail from Christiania) 


The Largest Steamship Line in Scandinavian 
Passenger Service 


Four Fast, Modern Twin-Screw Passenger 
Steamers 
FREDERIK VIII OSCAR Il 
HELLIG OLAV UNITED STATES 
Excellent Passenger Accommodations. Modern 
Comfort. Unesxcelled Cuisine 


rates, sailings and other information, address 


SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE 


Passenger Department 


27 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK 
117 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


544 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
7o2 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


SHIPPING NOTES 


Pians For FienssorG Free Por 


Flensborg is making extensive plans for the 
construction of its free port which is believed to 
possess great maritime possibilities. The work 
is to cost around 22,500,000 marks and the harbor 
is to have a depth of 6% meters. Construction of 
the docks is expected to cost 8,000,000 marks. 


NorweGcian America Line Expansion 


In taking over Thor Thoresen’s East Africa 
Line, the Norwegian America Line has increased 
its fleet with five ships of 22,000 tons. The ships 
are comparatively new and have been renamed as 
follows: Norefjord, Tyrifjord, Randsfjord, For- 
defjord, and Langfjord. 


SwepisH Suippinc vs. GERMAN AND BELGIAN 


That Swedish shipping has been greatly affected 
by the competition of German and Belgian firms 
is the assertion of Consul General Axel Johnson, 
director.of the Johnson Line, in an interview in 
Svensk Handelstidning. Mr. Johnson adds that 
the low freight rates quoted in Hamburg have 
tempted many to ship Swedish goods via that port 
to the great detriment of Swedish shipowners. To 
counteract this he says the Government should re- 
duce its rates for freight on export articles, and 
still greater reductions in overhead expenses than 
those obtaining at the present time should be made 
by shipowners. 
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TRADE 


AND SHIPPING 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 


HOBE & CO. 
General Northwestern Passenger Agents 
319 venue, South 


Second A 
Minneapolis, M Minn. 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
General Passenger Agents for 


evada, Arizon: 
Third and Market Streets 
San Francisco, Calif. 


“Stavangerfjord” 
12,978 gross tons, Length 552 ft. 


“Bergensfjord” 


10,709 gross tons, Length 530 ft. 
rm Twin-screw Mail 
= Passenger Steamers 


Superb Cabin accommodations— 
Cabins de luxe 


- “e route to . 
orway, Sweden, Denmar! 
and the Continent, 
option Bergen-Kristiania Railway or 
Coast route 


Norwegian America Line 
Agency, Inc., Pass. Dept. 
22 Whitehall St., New York 


General Passenger Agents for the 
United States and Canada 
NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 

AGEN 
Birger Osland, Gen. West’n Mngr. 
115 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, ni. 


REIDAR GJOLME, INC. 
General eaecnen Agents for 
Washington, nm, British 

Columbia 7 Alaska 
Arctic Bldg., 706 Third Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 


a, Hawaii 


THE PORT OF COPENHAGEN 
AND 
THE COPENHAGEN FREE PORT 


The Port of Copenhagen, situated at the entrance to the Baltic, 
offers exceptional conditions for all transit and transshipping trade 


on the Baltic. 


The depth of water in the Free Port is up to 
9.5 meters (31 feet) and in the Custom Har- 
bor up to 8.1 meters (26.5 feet). 


Inside the harbor there are bonded ware- 
houses, coaling depots with modern crane 


Quay dues levied on the ships are very low. 


arrangements, large ship yards with dry and 
floating docks, etc. Steamship lines running 
to all principal ports in the Baltic, the North 
Sea, the Mediterranean and to transatlantic 
ports in the United States, East Asia, Aus- 
tralia, South America and South Africa. 


The Copenhagen Free Port lying at the entrance from the sound is 


the most modern part of the harbor. 


It is supplied with the most 


perfect appliances for loading and discharging cargoes, and with 
excellently constructed warehouses and sheds. 


The Free Port Company, Ltd., undertakes 
the receiving, delivering and warehousing of 
cargo, and also issues warrants for goods 
entrusted to their custody, at low rates, un- 
der the control of the Danish Government. 
Favorable sites for factory plants, ware- 
houses, and storing are to let. All labor 
charges and warehouse rent are levied ac- 


cording to rates controlled by the ‘Danish 
Government, ensuring all users of the Free 
Port reasonable terms. 


The Copenhagen Free Port Company, Lim- 
ited, will, on application, send its “Rates for 
Warehouse Rent and Labor Charges” to all 
parties interested. 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


Passenger, Freight and Mail 
Service Direct Between 
New York and Gothenburg, 
Sweden 


GOTHENBURG, Sweden, is con- 
veniently situated and offers a 
direct route with daily connections 
to all points in SWEDEN, NOR- 
WAY, DENMARK, FINLAND, 
RUSSIA, GERMANY, etc. 


Trains Leave Gothenburg Daily for 
the Following Points: 
Approximate 

Time of 
Journey 

Stockholm (Sweden) 

Malmé (Sweden) 

Helsingborg (Sweden) 5 hours 

Copenhagen (Denmark) .... 8 hours 

Christiania (Norway) ...... 9 hours 


Steamers from Stockholm, 
Sweden, to 
Abo (Finland) 14 hours 
Helsingfors (Finland).......20 hours 
Reval (Esthonia) 20 hours 


For Germany and the Continent 
From Gothenburg via Train and 
Ferry Route 
Trelleborg, Sweden 
Sassnitz, Germany 
Berlin (Germany) .......... 21 hours 
Hamburg (Germany) 22 hours 
Through coaches and sleeping cars 
Gothenburg—tTrelleborg, Sassnitz— 
Berlin and Sassnitz—Hamburg 


Turbine Triple-Screw S. S. “DROTTNINGHOLM” 


540 Feet Long 11,200 Tons Register 
Carrying First and Second Cabin and Third Class Passengers 


Twin-Screw S. S. “STOCKHOLM” 


565 Feet Long 12,846 Tons Register 
Carrying Passengers in Cabin and Third Class 


PASSAGE RATES: PROPOSED SAILINGS 
To or from Gothenburg, Malmé, Helsing- From New York From Gothenburg 
borg, Christiania, Copenhagen i STOCKHOLM Sept. 10 
First Cabin gs. s. DROTTNINGHOLM $230 & up Oct. 15 DROTTNINGHOLM Sept. 24 
Cabin S. S. STOCKHCLM 170 & up Nov. 12 STOCKHOLM Oct. 22 
Second Cabin s. s. DROTTNINGHOLM 170 & up Dec. 3 DROTTNINGHOLM Nov. 12 
Dec. 24 STOCKHOLM Dec. 3 
Through bookings to and from Hamburg, 
Berlin and Sassnitz Excellent Passenger Accommodations. 
First Cabin $195 & up Unsurpassed Cuisine. 


Cabin or Second Cabin $150 & up Swedish American Line Dock—Pier 95 North 
U. S. War Tax Additional River, foot of West 55th Street, New. York. 


For further information apply to local agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 


0 East Jackson St., Chicago, Il. 115 Cherry St., Seattle, Wash. 
27 So. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 268 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
396 Logan Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES 
BETWEEN 
New York Boston Baltimore 
Philadelphia Montreal Portland, Me. 
AND 
Liverpool Southampton Plymouth 
Bristol London Glasgow 
Londonderry Havre Cherbourg 
Rotterdam Antwerp Danzig 
Hamburg Levant Mediterranean 


Through Bookings to or from principal points in 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, or DENMARK 


TRIPS AROUND THE WORLD-—Special through rates to Egypt, India, China, Japan, 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and South America 


DRAFTS, MONEY ORDERS, MAIL OR CABLE 
GREAT BRITAIN SCANDINAVIA HOLLAND ITALY 
SPAIN PORTUGAL FRANCE SWITZERLAND 


The nearest agent will be glad to futnish further information 


or any of the Company’s Offices 
21-24 STATE STREET NEW YORK 
Offices or Agents Everywhere 
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